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Ourself behind Ourself 


An Interpretation of the Crisis in the Life 
of Emily Dickinson 


HE seeming contradiction between Emily Dickinson’s life of 
seclusion and the extraordinary vitality and depth of under- 
standing shown in her poems has been a constant source of 
bafflement to her readers and critics ever since the first 
volume of her verse was published in 1890. It is noticeable that the 
curiosity about her life has increased with the years, and the effort to 
account for her retirement from the world has led to a variety of in- 
terpretations, some of which are inconsistent with the facts. 

This interest is due, I think, to two factors — on the one hand the 
growing acceptance of modern psychological theories, and on the 
other the increasing distance from the time in which she lived. While 
the basic pattern of the psyche remains constant in succeeding ages, 
conscious attitudes shift from one generation to another, and the action 
taken as a result of experience varies according to the setting in which 
the person finds his being. Looking back from the mid-twentieth 
century, it is not easy to understand a life of withdrawal, such as is 
found in our own time only in a few monastic orders, or is associated 
in the mind of the public with newspaper stories of eccentrics who 
immure themselves until death among the litter in neglected houses. 
There was nothing of the professionally religious in Emily Dickinson’s 
motives, and neither was her seclusion the result of a pitiful surrender 
to weakness. Her choice of half a lifetime spent in her own home never 
robbed her of an ardent interest in human experience. 

There is little probability that any further facts will come to light 
to change the outward picture as we already have it. Moreover, it is 
not the concern of this paper to give biographical data, but to try to 
follow the psychic events that shaped her life as a woman and a poet. 
The attempt to trace the inner story through the self-revelation to be 
found in her poems and letters is, however, open to the serious danger 
of drawing false inferences. When she said 


I dwell in Possibility — 
A fairer House than Prose — 
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she was pointing out that all human experience is open for a poet’s 
choice. We must also take note of her warning to Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson in one of her first letters to him: ‘When I state myself, as the 
representative of the verse, it does not mean me, but a supposed 
person.’ However, it may be permissible to assume that she was 
referring specifically to the small selection from her many verses that 
she had chosen to send. It is also evident that whether or not the subject 
matter of a poem deals with circumstances of time and place, it is the 
poet himself who speaks through it. He not only shows us his conscious 
attitudes, but inevitably reveals something of his unconscious mind, 
both on a personal level and on the deeper one that touches his relation 
to those underlying psychological patterns common to all men. 

Among Emily Dickinson’s poems there are few that appear to be 
direct and uncensored expressions of symbols from the unconscious. 
With an extraordinary awareness she transformed experience into art, 
in which the images, though spontaneous, are usually related to the 
conscious sensation or evaluation of the experience instead of being 
an outpouring from the autonomous depths of the psyche. In trying 
to trace the events in her inner world, then, one must to a large extent 
follow the experience as she became aware of it, rather than attempt an 
analysis of the images and symbols according to any preconceived idea 
of their significance. It may be noted that some of the poems that are 
of importance in this study are poetically inferior, as is often true when 
the subject matter is related to an aspect of the writer’s mind that is not 
yet fully realized, or when the verses are written to relieve a tension not 
clearly understood. 

Since the manuscripts have now been dated by various means, in- 
cluding a study of the handwriting and the papers on which they are 
written, it is possible for the first time to see the whole range of Emily 
Dickinson’s writing, both in verse and prose.” As the poems now 
appear, arranged in chronological order by years, the startling fact is 

* July 1862; original in Boston Public Library; printed in Letters of Emily Dick- 
inson, ed. Mabel Loomis Todd (New York, 1931), p. 276. 

*The Poems of Emily Dickinson, ed. Thomas H. Johnson, 3 vols. (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1955). This variorum edition, based upon a collation of 
original manuscripts at Harvard and elsewhere, has provided the text for the poems 
quoted in the present paper. A chapter contributed by the present writer summarizes 


the handwriting changes that have formed the chief means of establishing a chronol- 
ogy for the poems. 


Due acknowledgment is made herewith for 139 lines of verse still copyright in 
the name of Martha Dickinson Bianchi and appearing in The Poems of Emily Dick- 
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revealed that the great bulk of her creative work as a poet was produced 
between her twenty-ninth and thirty-sixth years, culminating in 1862 
with an overwhelming output of three hundred and sixty-six poems. 
In this arrangement the pattern of content and emotional intensity is 
revealed, and it becomes inescapably clear that the writer at that time 
was passing through a severe emotional and psychological crisis. The 
only known statement in her own words concerning this period in her 
life is in her second letter to Thomas Wentworth Higginson, when in 
answer to his questions she said, ‘I had a terror since September, I could 
tell to none — and so I sing, as the boy does by the burying ground, 
because I am afraid.’ * In the period of greatest stress she wrote 


The Martyr Poets — did not tell - 

But wrought their — in syllable - 
That when their mortal name be numb — 
Their mortal fate - encourage Some — 
The Martyr Painters — never spoke - 
Bequeathing — rather — to their Work — 
That when their conscious fingers cease - 
Some seek in Art —the Art of Peace — 


She consciously took the artist’s path to peace, and worked her way 
through deep and agonizing conflict, recording the steps in her poerns. 

It is my belief that the disturbance was of a spontaneous nature, not 
the result of any one set of circumstances, but the effect on a rarely 
sensitive personality of slowly accumulated pressures, both within 
and without, working against inherent forces for growth and ful- 
fillment. It may not be too strong a statement to make that in the 
ensuing struggle, so painful that it might have wrecked a weaker mind, 
she preserved her sanity by the transformation into art of all phases of 
her inner experience during the time of crisis. 

In choosing the poems that seem most indicative of Emily’s individual 
struggle, I have been aware that any selection can give only a limited 
view of the field of her mental activity at any particular time. For the 
present purpose, however, I have omitted the poems of nature, those 
that concern other people, and, for the most part, those that give 
expression to her conscious wrestling with the problem of death and 


inson, ed. Martha Dickinson Bianchi and Alfred Leete Hampson (Boston, Little, 
Brown & Company, 1937). 

*25 April 1862; original in Boston Public Library; printed in Letters of Emily 
Dickinson (1931), p. 273, with erroneous reading ‘of the burying ground.’ 
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the fantasies she built around the grave and the life beyond it. The 
poems of death alone form the largest group among the categories of 
subjects, and are worthy of a separate study.‘ Regardless of their 
literary value, I have picked out those poems written in the’ first person 
that show intense emotion and uncontrollable moods, a few that are so 
unrelated to reality as to betray their origin in the subconscious world 
of dream or phantasm, and those that are connected with the themes of 
love and the lover, around which was centered the main area of her 
suffering. By following these poems, even in a sequence that can be 
only broadly true in time, the scenes of the inner drama become ap- 
parent to a surprising degree. The poems I have used in these pages 
represent only a part of the whole group that was the source of the 
study. 


In 1840, when Emily Dickinson was nine years old, an itinerant 
portrait painter named Otis Bullard visited Amherst and took likenesses 
of a number of important persons in the town. At the home of Edward 
Dickinson he painted the entire family — the father and mother each 
separately, and the three children in a group. In the children’s portrait 
Emily holds a book and a rose, while her younger sister Lavinia has in 
her lap a picture of a cat. These properties remained characteristic of 
the two throughout their lives. The face of the future poet shows 
already the quality of awareness that was to be a major component of 
her mind, the eyes serious, yet ready to respond instantly to any sug- 
gestion of hilarity. 

As a child, Emily lived in an atmosphere of parental solicitude and 
family affection, presided over by a devoted father who was the figure 
of authority and security. His was a possessive, dictatorial love, but 
it was a genuine emotion, with a hidden warmth that rarely expressed 
itself. As far as can be seen by her writing, Emily was never aware 
of the mother image as something separate from the parental one com- 
pletely filled by her father, whose personality had a profound influence 
on the unconscious patterns developing in his daughter’s mind. She 
never expressed a genuine affection for her mother until as an invalid 
in her later years the mother became the child. 

Emily’s tie to her home was secure and strong, and was never broken, 


“They form the subject of one of the chapters of Thomas H. Johnson’s Emily 
Dickinson, an Interpretive Biography (Cambridge, Mass., 1955). 

* Reproduced by Barbara N. Parker, “The Dickinson Portraits by Otis A. Bullard,’ 
Harvarp Lisrary Buttetin, VI (1952), opp. p. 134. 
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though her personal life within its frame was destined to undergo an 
inner revolution. There are no signs of repression in the earliest of 
her letters now in existence, written to her brother Austin and to a 
school friend when she was eleven.® The letters are full of news of 
home, school, and village, expressed in vivid and earthy English, with a 
twist of drollery peculiarly her own. These show the child Emily in 
relation to her external world, but there was already another aspect of 
her life that she did not share with those around her. Twenty years 
later, as she reviewed the path by which she had come, she wrote 


It would have starved a Gnat — 
To live so small as I - 
And yet I was a living Child - 
With Food’s necessity 


Upon me - like a Claw - 

I could no more remove 

Than I could coax a Leech away - 
Or make a Dragon — move — 


Nor like the Gnat — had I - 
The privilege to fly 

And seek a Dinner for myself - 
How mightier He - than I - 


Nor like Himself — the Art 
Upon the Window Pane 

To gad my little Being out - 
And not begin — again — 


The famine of the spirit pictured here is given a more specific 
delineation in another poem written a few years later. 


A loss of something ever felt I — 
The first that I could recollect 
Bereft I was — of what I knew not 
Too young that any should suspect 


A Mourner walked among the children 
I notwithstanding went about 

As one bemoaning a Dominion 

Itself the only Prince cast out — 


Elder, Today, a session wiser 
And fainter, too, as Wiseness is — 


* Originals at Harvard, unpublished; to be included in the collected edition of 


The Letters of Emily Dickinson now in preparation by Thomas H. Johnson and 
Theodora Ward. 
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I find myself still softly searching 


For my Delinquent Palaces - 


And a Suspicion, like a Finger 

Touches my Forehead now and then 
That I am looking oppositely 

For the site of the Kingdom of Heaven - 


‘Intimations of immortality’ were to Emily, as to other children destined 
to be artists, not present glory, as Wordsworth supposes, but the 
suffering of separateness. She came early to feel that her own nature 
was intended for some other and richer destiny than she could find in 
the way of life and the patterns of thought of the people who sur- 
rounded her. 

During the dreaming period of adolescence, she was faced with the 
necessity of meeting the demands of her social group for a personal 
acceptance of the Christian life as it was interpreted in the churches of 
the time, and at fifteen she was plunged into a religious conflict. She 
seems really to have believed that she was bad, but to be herself was 
more compelling to her than the need to conform. Collective pressure 
such as she experienced in the community, and later at Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, failed to dim, and perhaps may have served to enhance, her 
inward joy, that loved life for its own sake, and refused to be harnessed. 
Her suffering was, after all, the contrasting shadow of the spontaneous 
delight that gave to her personality the quality of light passing through 
a prism. In her early twenties she felt herself to be an outsider, a little 
wistful, perhaps, about the happiness her friends found in their belief, 
but knowing that their way was not hers. 

The ‘loss of something’ that she continually felt turned her toward 
a search for the source of the unknown treasure occasionally glimpsed 
but never clearly seen in nature, in friendship, or within her own being. 
With the enlargement of spirit these glimpses brought her she came to 
associate the word ‘immortality,’ which she did not project into a 
future life, but conceived as something present, though separated from 
the reality of every day, and carrying with it the implication of a larger 
self. The struggle of the individual to find her own boundaries had 
begun, and the artist was seeking the right to live. 

Freedom to develop in her own way could come to this deeply 
introverted girl, living in the close-knit society of a small and still 
Puritanical college town, only by inward isolation. Girls of twenty- 
two did not leave home except for marriage, or unless they were obliged 
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to earn their living by teaching. Edward Dickinson provided well for 
his family, protected them from the rough world, and expected com- 
pliance in his plans. Emily complied, and her daily life, during the 
years of her early maturity, was regulated by family loyalty, parental 
authority, and the demands of household routine. But already she was 
somewhat separated from the community by her inability to conform 
to its accepted standards, while her inner life was taking shape below 
ground. It is not surprising that in her earlier creative years she wrote 
several poems about volcanoes, and used the same image in a number of 
poems on other subjects. 

It is not known when Emily began seriously to write verse, for few 
of her early poems have been preserved, but it is possible that some of 
those that are entered in the little packets she began to assemble in 1858 
may have had an earlier origin. Many are immature and sentimental, 
some show her close and loving observation of nature, but there are 
few that approach in quality the power of feeling and expression that 
was released in the years immediately following. 

There is a handful, however, in the handwriting of 1858 that seem 
to have sprung from the moods that are felt when the stirring of some- 
thing unknown below the threshold of consciousness brings a strong 
sense of impending calamity. There are suggestions in a few of the 
poems that she feared she was going to die. The sudden realization that 
life may cease at any moment is probably a common experience of late 
adolescence, and in her protected life Emily at twenty-seven had 
scarcely passed some of the phases of that period. During her long 
girlhood, spent in a house where the windows looked down on the 
graveyard, she had lived in daily awareness of death, and, in mourning 
the loss of two young men who had been important to her, had come 
to feel the insecurity of the tenure of life. But there is something more 
specific than this in the verses ‘I often passed the village’ and ‘I hav’nt 
told my garden yet.’ In the first she dwells on the atmosphere of the 
graveyard, and says 


I did not know the year then — 
In which my call would come - 
Earlier, by the Dial, 

Than the rest have gone. 


Since there is no record of a serious illness at this time, her premonition 
seems to be of the same nature as the dreams of dying that often 
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presage a change in the life of the mind, when inner growth demands 
that a familiar part of the self give place to the new. 

In another group of the poems of 1858, Emily used the sea as a 

mbol. Universally understood to represent the unknown, whether 
in the human adventure it stands for life, death, or eternity, the sea may 
also mean the unknown depths and distances within the human soul. 
As the primeval source of life, it is one of the great archetypal symbols 
for man’s vast unconscious heritage of primordial instincts and emo- 
tions, and as such it is inclusive of all the meanings attached to it. So 
far as we know, Emily never saw the sea, and she never wrote of it 
descriptively, as she did of the hills around Amherst. To her it was 
always a symbol, and at this time it was chiefly associated with the 
danger of shipwreck. She was still afloat on its surface, not engulfed in 
it, but her little vessel was in imminent danger. 


Adrift! A little boat adrift! 
And night is coming down! 
Will no one guide a little boat 
Unto the nearest town? 


So Sailors say —- on yesterday — 
Just as the dusk was brown 
One little boat gave up it’s strife 
And gurgled down and down. 


So angels say — on yesterday — 

Just as the dawn was red 

One little boat — o’erspent with gales — 
Retrimmed it’s masts — redecked it’s sails — 
And shot — exultant on! 


The sailors and the angels, who see the calamity from opposite points 
of view, may represent the division she was beginning to feel within 
herself. In another poem, putting herself in the place of Noah, she 
sends out her spirit as the puzzled dove seeking for land. 


Once more, my now bewildered Dove 
Bestirs her puzzled wings 

Once more her mistress, on the deep 
Her troubled question flings — 


Thrice to the floating casement 
The Patriarch’s bird returned, 
Courage! My brave Columba! 
There may yet be Land! 





ns 
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With her whole world in the grip of a great flood that she does not 
understand, she is consciously seeking an answer with courage and 
determination. 


In the poems of 1859 the stress of soul becomes more intense, taking 
form in different moods and attempts to interpret them. The danger 
and uncertainty of the little boat on the sea are still present in ‘ "T'was 
such a little — little boat,’ but in another poem using the sea image a 
new note is struck. 


Fxultation is the going 

Of an inland soul to sea, 

Past the houses — past the headlands — 
Into deep Eternity — 


Bred as we, among the mountains, 
Can the sailor understand 

The divine intoxication 

Of the first league out from land? 


Instead of fearing shipwreck, she is now positively impelled toward the 
sea, which she makes identical with eternity. That ‘Eternity’ here 
means the life after death seems doubtful, because at the same time she 
was writing poems about heaven that follow the earlier conception of 
a paradise built on traditional lines. More probable, it seems to me, is a 
meaning similar to that given earlier to ‘immortality,’ signifying whole- 
ness of life contained in the great mystery of the inner world. 

Among the other moods that appear in poems of the time is rebel- 
liousness. Behavior on the level of the unconsciously assumed mask 
with which one faces the collective demands of society is ridiculed in 
the following: 

To hang our head — ostensibly - 
And subsequent, to find 


That such was not the posture 

Of our immortal mind - 

Affords the sly presumption 

That in so dense a fuzz — 

You — too — take Cobweb attitudes 
Upon a plane of Gauze! 


In ‘A little East of Jordan’ she tells the story of Jacob wrestling with 
the angel, which concludes with these lines: 


And the bewildered Gymnast 
Found he had worsted God! 
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She also is fighting an unknown antagonist who might be revealed as 
the representative of the God of her Fathers, and she is frightened lest, 
like Jacob, she might find she had prevailed over him. 

A third poem shows her to be almost ready to venture all, even her 
own soul, to gain the unknown goal that she longs for but fears. 


Soul, Wilt thou toss again? 
By just such a hazard 
Hundreds have lost indeed — 
But tens have won an all - 


Angels’ breathless ballot 
Lingers to record thee — 
Imps in eager Caucus 


Raffle for my Soul! 


The theme of imprisonment and escape appears in two poems of the 
same year. That beginning 


I never hear the word “escape” 
Without a quicker blood, 


ends in defeat 
But I tug childish at my bars 
Only to fail again! 


In another mood is a poem about the happy escape of a butterfly from 
its chrysalis (‘Cocoon above! Cocoon below!’), an image that was to 
appear several times in succeeding years. 

It was also in 1859 that she became aware of a figure met in dreams, 
who had the power to control her happiness. The poem beginning 
‘I have a King, who does not speak’ might be an expression of a girl’s 
feeling for a man with whom she has fallen in love, but who as yet 
remains remote from her. The emotional tone of the poem, however, 
seems more in keeping with a different interpretation. The mood in- 
duced by the mysterious silence of the dream king, and the emphasis 
on the effect of the vision rather than on its realization, suggests the 
rising into the field of awareness of a purely symbolic figure, under 
whose domination she finds herself happily integrated, but with whom 
she can maintain contact only in the unconsciousness of sleep. 


I have a King, who does not speak - 

So — wondering — thro’ the hours meek 
I trudge the day away — 

Half glad when it is night, and sleep, 
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If, haply, thro’ a dream, to peep 

In parlors, shut by day. 

And if I do—- when morning comes - 

It is as if a hundred drums 

Did round my pillow roll, 

And shouts él all my Childish sky, 

And Bells keep saying ‘Victory’ 

From steeples in my soul! 

And if I dont — the little Bird 

Within the Orchard, is not heard, 

And I omit to pray 

‘Father, thy will be done’ today 

For my will goes the other way, 

And it were perjury! 
The dreamer’s allegiance now goes to an inner authority, whose claims 
are recognized as of greater force than those of the human father or the 
father God of whom he is the representative. In the new symbol, not 
yet identified as a lover but as a monarch, Emily instinctively ac- 
knowledges the power within herself of the masculine principle, which 
in complementing her own femineity is to play a leading role in her 
development as woman and poet. The sleeping princess has not yet 
been wakened, but the stage is set for the next act, in which she is to 
take part both as actor and observer. 


By 1860 the real work of the poet had begun. A liberation of the 
creative force found expression in a wide range of subjects and varia- 
tions of mood, but for the present purpose the year is notable as the 
first in which appear poems on the theme of love. It is impossible, of 
course, to tell in what order the poems were written, and it should be 
reiterated that the dating within any given period can be only approxi- 
mate. The order in which the selected poems are used here is necessarily 
arbitrary, but by grouping them according to subject matter certain 
trends become apparent. 

In a mood of retrospection the poet takes stock of the values stored 
up in her past, only to find they have vanished. 


I cautious, scanned my little life - 

I winnowed what would fade 

From what w’d last till Heads like mine 
Should be a-dreaming laid. 


I put the latter in a Barn - 
The former, blew away. 
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I went one winter morning 
And lo - my priceless Hay 


Was not upon the “Scaffold” — 
Was not upon the “Beam” — 
And from a thriving Farmer — 
A Cynic, I became. 

Whether a Thief did it — 
Whether it was the wind — 
Whether Deity’s guiltless — 
My business is, to find! 


So I begin to ransack! 

How is it Hearts, with Thee? 
Art thou within the little Barn 
Love provided Thee? 


She suspects that this loss may be the work of God, and is even doubt- 
ful whether her own heart is contained within the frame she had built 
for it. The emptiness leaves room, however, for new and greater values 
to come in. 

Maturity cannot come all at once, and childish moods alternate with 
struggle in the search for herself. A curious little poem beginning ‘We 
dont cry — Tim and I,’ written in childlike language and still in the 
mood of the past, is about two aspects of herself, the conscious ego and 
the child’s unseen playmate, a masculine counterpart named “Tim,’ who 
shares all her weaknesses and is her companion in hiding from the 
world. This seeming retrogression to childhood is in striking contrast 
to another poem containing two figures. The setting is again the sea, 
but this time no little boat floats on its surface, for the shipwreck has 
already occurred, and nothing is left but a single spar for the victims 
to cling to. 

Two swimmers wrestled on the spar - 
Until the morning sun — 

When One - turned smiling to the land — 
Oh God! the Other One! 

The stray ships — passing -— 

Spied a face - 

Upon the waters borne — 

With eyes in death — still begging raised -— 
And hands — beseeching — thrown! 


It is as if two parts of a divided self were fighting for survival, and it is 
yet to be seen which one will succeed. 
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One cannot help associating with this last poem a second, which we 
have only in the handwriting of 1862, about two years later than that 
of the two swimmers, but which bears every indication of belonging 
to the same period, or of having been written in recollection of it. 


Three times — we parted — Breath — and I - 
Three times — He would not go - 

But strove to stir the lifeless Fan 

The Waters — strove to stay. 


Three Times — the Billows threw me up - 
Then caught me - like a Ball - 

Then made Blue faces in my face - 

And pushed away a sail 

That crawled Leagues off — I liked to see — 
For thinking — while I die - 

How pleasant to behold a Thing 

Where Human faces — be — 


The Waves grew sleepy — Breath — did not — 
The Winds — like Children — lulled — 

Then Sunrise kissed my Chrysalis — 

And I stood up — and lived - 


Instead of an unidentified swimmer it is now her conscious self who is 
buffeted and in acute danger of drowning. But ‘Breath’ — which is life 
itself — will not let her go. The danger passes without any effort on 
her part, and a curious change in imagery comes as the sea loses its 
terrifying aspect. She is now a butterfly emerging from a chrysalis at 
the touch of the sun. A new phase of life has begun. In the two poems 
‘At last, to be identified!’ and “Tho’ I get home how late — how late,’ 
we see that she felt her identity was established, and she could look 
forward with hope, though life’s journey might be long and fulfillment 
reached only in heaven. The movement is forward, and an arrival is 
predicted, in spite of the difficulties to be met. 

The kiss of the sunrise, that brought the butterfly out of its chrysalis, 
is clearly something that has happened in the external world. Into the 
emptiness that had placed her in such danger has come the revivifying 
experience of falling in love. The God she had been taught to revere 
had proved insufficient, and looking within she had become aware of 
dark and mysterious forces that might overwhelm her in her defenseless 
state. Into the vacuum left by her struggle had come a man who for 
her carried the attributes of a God she could adore, and who as a man 
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I went one winter morning 
And lo- my priceless Hay 
Was not upon the “Scaffold” — 
Was not upon the “Beam” - 
And from a thriving Farmer — 
A Cynic, I became. 

Whether a Thief did it — 
Whether it was the wind — 
Whether Deity’s guiltless — 
My business is, to find! 

So I begin to ransack! 

How is it Hearts, with Thee? 
Art thou within the little Barn 
Love provided Thee? 


She suspects that this loss may be the work of God, and is even doubt- 
ful whether her own heart is contained within the frame she had built 
for it. The emptiness leaves room, however, for new and greater values 
to come in. 

Maturity cannot come all at once, and childish moods alternate with 
struggle in the search for herself. A curious little poem beginning ‘We 
dont cry — Tim and I,’ written in childlike language and still in the 
mood of the past, is about two aspects of herself, the conscious ego and 
the child’s unseen playmate, a masculine counterpart named “Tim,’ who 
shares all her weaknesses and is her companion in hiding from the 
world. This seeming retrogression to childhood is in striking contrast 
to another poem containing two figures. The setting is again the sea, 
but this time no little boat floats on its surface, for the shipwreck has 
already occurred, and nothing is left but a single spar for the victims 
to cling to. 

Two swimmers wrestled on the spar - 
Until the morning sun — 

When One - turned smiling to the land — 
Oh God! the Other One! 

The stray ships — passing — 

Spied a Sess - 

Upon the waters borne — 

With eyes in death — still begging raised — 
And hands — beseeching — thrown! 


It is as if two parts of a divided self were fighting for survival, and it is 
yet to be seen which one will succeed. 
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One cannot help associating with this last poem a second, which we 
have only in the handwriting of 1862, about two years later than that 
of the two swimmers, but which bears every indication of belonging 
to the same period, or of having been written in recollection of it. 


Three times — we parted — Breath — and I - 
Three times —- He would not go — 

But strove to stir the lifeless Fan 

The Waters — strove to stay. 


Three Times — the Billows threw me up — 
Then caught me - like a Ball - 

Then made Blue faces in my face - 

And pushed away a sail 

That crawled Leagues off — I liked to see — 
For thinking — while I die - 

How pleasant to behold a Thing 

Where Human faces — be — 

The Waves grew sleepy — Breath — did not — 
The Winds — like Children — lulled — 


Then Sunrise kissed my Chrysalis — 
And I stood up — and lived — 


Instead of an unidentified swimmer it is now her conscious self who is 
buffeted and in acute danger of drowning. But ‘Breath’ — which is life 
itself — will not let her go. The danger passes without any effort on 
her part, and a curious change in imagery comes as the sea loses its 
terrifying aspect. She is now a butterfly emerging from a chrysalis at 
the touch of the sun. A new phase of life has begun. In the two poems 
‘At last, to be identified!’ and “Tho’ I get home how late — how late,’ 
we see that she felt her identity was established, and she could look 
forward with hope, though life’s journey might be long and fulfillment 
reached only in heaven. The movement is forward, and an arrival is 
predicted, in spite of the difficulties to be met. 

The kiss of the sunrise, that brought the butterfly out of its chrysalis, 
is clearly something that has happened in the external world. Into the 
emptiness that had placed her in such danger has come the revivifying 
experience of falling in love. The God she had been taught to revere 
had proved insufficient, and looking within she had become aware of 
dark and mysterious forces that might overwhelm her in her defenseless 
state. Into the vacuum left by her struggle had come a man who for 
her carried the attributes of a God she could adore, and who as a man 
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had the power to bring to life the smoldering fires of the woman’s 
instincts. 

It is not necessary to try to identify the man who stirred Emily so 
profoundly. It would be almost safe to say it is not necessary to 
postulate the existence of any actual man as the object of her love, so 
closely was her emotion connected with her own inner involvement. 
Yet drafts of letters exist in handwriting of this period to someone 
whom she called ‘Master,’ * so expressed that if the situation they imply 
had been wholly imaginary, they would either have been the product 
of an insane mind or else of one unentangled enough to fabricate con- 
sciously. Neither of these states is consistent with the impression given 
by other letters and the many and varied poems of the time. 

Emily’s need for a masculine teacher or guide had shown itself long 
before, and it is possible that the man to whom the earliest of the three 
drafts was written was not the same as the one to whom the others were 
addressed two or three years later. Not only are the later drafts more 
intense in tone, but the kind of emotion that is poured out in them, as 
from an eruption of a long-stifled volcano, is of a more erotic cast. 
Without doubt, the depth and intensity of her feeling were far greater 
than the actual facts in her relation to the man would have called forth 
if she had been a woman of simpler responses. The importance of the 
experience lay in its effect upon her, which was almost measureless. 

At its central point was the encounter of Emily’s conscious self with 
a personification of the symbol first seen in the ‘King, who does not 
speak.’ The kiss that awakens the sleeping princess, though conferred 
by the prince, is enacted in another realm than that of sensation. Emily 
was in desperate need of a savior, a mediator between her struggling 
consciousness and the unplumbed depths of her own nature, to bring 
her being into focus and enable her to experience wholeness of life. 
The powerful image that stepped out of dreams and manifested itself 
for her in a living man held godlike potentialities for setting in motion, 
with the aid of her own awareness, the forces of integration. 

But full awareness can be reached only after full acceptance of ex- 
perience as it comes through the senses and emotions. Emily Dickinson 
began to explore the experience of love. She still hesitated before the 
door, as she shows in 


* Emily Dickinson’s Home: Letters of Edward Dickinson and His Family, ed. Mil- 
licent Todd Bingham (New York, 1955), pp. 422-432. The handwriting of the third 
letter (p. 431) shows that it was written first, in late 1858 or 1859. The other two 
letters are in the writing of early 1861. 
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Come slowly — Eden! 

Lips unused to Thee — 
Bashful — sip thy Jessamines — 
As the fainting Bee — 
Reaching late his flower, 
Round her chamber hums — 
Counts his nectars — 

Enters — and is lost in Balms. 
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She played more than once with the image of the flower and the bee, 
giving it sexual significance in the poems “The Flower must not blame 
the Bee’ and ‘Did the Harebell loose her girdle’ as she became aware 
of her own awakened instincts. Oblivious of convention, she gave her 
fantasy free rein when she wrote ‘He was weak, and I was strong — 
then.’ Fully alive now, and feeling herself freed from the choking 
restrictions that had bound her, she identified herself with a wild 
creature of the jungle as she ejaculated 


With thee, in the Desert — 

With thee in the thirst — 

With thee in the Tamarind wood — 
Leopard breathes — at last! 


The theme of venturing all upon a throw, which she had left an open 
question a year earlier in the poem ‘Soul, Wilt thou toss again,’ re- 
appeared at ‘nis time in a mood of exultant daring when she wrote three 
stanzas sprinkled with exclamation points, beginning 

"Tis so much joy! ’Tis so much joy! 
If I should fail, what poverty! 


She weighs the consequences of taking the supreme risk, and accepts 
even failure itself as of value, because ‘to know the worst, is sweet!’ 
For the time being the stimulating effect of a vivid emotion was enough 
— life was expanding and brimming with hope, and the creative fire 
was burning strongly. It was at this time she wrote 


I taste a liquor never brewed — 
From Tankards scooped in Pearl - 
Not all the Frankfort Berries 

Yield such an Alcohol! 


Inebriate of Air — am I - 

And Debauchee of Dew -— 

Reeling — thro endless summer days — 
From inns of Molten Blue - 
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When “Landlords” turn the drunken Bee 
Out of the Foxglove’s door - 


When Butterflies — renounce their “drams” — 
I shall but drink the more! 


Till Seraphs swing their snowy Hats — 
And Saints — to windows run — 

To see the little Tippler 

From Manzanilla come! 


‘Reeling — thro endless summer days’ describes a condition that life 
does not long permit, and the conflict between such an ecstatic state of 
inflation and the world of fact was not long in coming. Something 
happened that shattered the spell under which Emily was held. There 
came a point beyond which she could not go without carrying the 
emotion into a real relation with the person who had called it forth. 
Since many things point to an assumption that the loved one was a 
married man, the shock probably came when, by some word of his or 
a sudden revelation of her own intuition, she was forced to accept the 
reality of the situation. The miraculous condition of being in love 
fosters belief in infinite possibilities that bear no relation to fact, and in 
which the moral sense remains totally blind. If Emily suddenly became 
aware of what she had been wishing, her conscious attitude would have 
reinforced the inevitability of her fate. Ten years later she was to write 
with knowledge of her own tendency to escape from reality 


I bet with every Wind that blew 
Till Nature in chagrin 

Employed a Fact to visit me 

And scuttle my Balloon - 


It is not surprising that in 1861 Emily Dickinson’s handwriting 
shows great agitation. She wrote voluminously, on many subjects and 
in many moods, living, perhaps, on several levels or in different com- 
partments of her psychic house, while the foundations began to shake 
underneath. In a mood of delight in life itself she could write of revelry 
in ‘We — Bee and I - live by the quaffing,’ then in deepest gloom cry 
out 


If He dissolve — then —there is nothing — more — 
Eclipse — at Midnight - 
It was dark — before — 


Sunset —at Easter — 
Blindness — on the Dawn — 
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Faint Star of Bethlehem — 

Gone down! 

W ould but some God — inform Him - 
Or it be too lJate! 

Say — that the pulse just lisps — 

The Chariots wait - 

Say — that a little life — for His - 

Is leaking — red — 

His little Spaniel — tell Him! 

Will He heed? 


Such extremes are danger signals pointing to a serious unbalance. 
The abject dependence of the spaniel on its master, whose very exist- 
ence is so uncertain that he may dissolve entirely away, is far removed 
from the partnership in love described in the lines ‘Forever at His side 
to walk,’ written in the same year, and the active devotion expressed in 
another contemporary poem, ‘Doubt Me! My Dim Companion!’ The 
‘Dim Companion’ has become completely unreal, and threatens to 
dissolve altogether, taking with him the whole of Emily’s life force. 
She even thinks of suicide as a means of rejoining the lover who has 
ceased to exist for her in the real world. 


What if I say I shall not wait! 
What if I burst the fleshly Gate - 
And pass escaped — to thee! 


At the climax of this desperate condition, it seemed as if something 
in her had actually died. 


I felt a Funeral, in my Brain, 

And Mourners to and fro 

Kept treading — treading — till it seemed 
That Sense was breaking through — 
And when they all were seated, 

A Service, like a Drum - 

Kept beating — beating — till 1 thought 
My Mind was going numb — 

And then I heard them lift a Box 

And creak across my Soul 

With those same Boots of Lead, again, 
Then Space — began to toll, 


As all the Heavens were a Bell, 
And Being, but an Ear, 
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And I, and Silence, some strange Race 
Wrecked, solitary, here — 


And then a Plank in Reason, broke, 
And I dropped down, and down — 
And hit a World, at every plunge, 
And Finished knowing — then — 


With the horror of finding that her last hold on reality had given way, 
she was plunged into the merciful void of unconsciousness, where 
contact with the roots of being might once more be found. The extra- 
ordinary clarity with which she was able to record the experience 
shows that she did not pass beyond the border of sanity, for the insane 
cannot explain themselves, but there must have been a period when it 
was only with the greatest difficulty that she could withstand the dis- 
integrating forces that assailed her. There is a vast difference, however, 
between the helplessness described in the last poem and the attitude of 
conscious acceptance in one beginning ‘Alone, I cannot be,’ for in the 
end the autonomous figures of fantasy and dream were the means of her 
salvation. With intense condensation and clarity she described the 
coming above the threshold of consciousness of a visiting host, unidenti- 
fiable, uncontrollable, but not malign. There is wonder, but no terror 
in this poem. 

Alone, I cannot be — 

The Hosts — do visit me — 


Recordless Company - 
Who baffle Key - 


They have no Robes, nor Names - 
No Almanacs — nor Climes — 

But general Homes 

Like Gnomes — 


Their Coming, may be known 
By Couriers within — 

Their going — is not — 

For they’re never gone — 


The unnamed hosts were not an invading army, but her visitors, to be 
cordially received. If she felt herself to be haunted, the feeling only 
drove her to give expression to the thoughts that crowded upon her 
with their coming. It seems probable that at this point she seriously 
took up her role of poet, and began to work at her craft with full ac- 
ceptance of her creative gift. 
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Writing to save her life, Emily was almost overwhelmed by the 
verses that poured from her pen. She knew now that, aside from its 
therapeutic value, the work for its own sake must go on, but she could 
not control it or evaluate it herself. There was no one at home to 
whom she could turn for help, so, responding to an article in the 
Atlantic Monthly addressed to ‘young writers,’ she appealed to the 
well-known critic and essayist, Thomas Wentworth Higginson. The 
story of her association with him by letter, during the course of her 
remaining years, need not be told here.* It is only necessary to say that 
his lack of understanding, added to her own difficulty in meeting the 
outer world, discouraged her from seeking publication and helped to 
shape the course of her life. So far as we know, she was never again to 
make an appeal for an audience, though in later years she enclosed 
many poems in letters to her friends. 

In the great mass of poems in writing of about 1862 — one more 
than the number of days in the year — the prevailing atmosphere is 
that of pain. With only a few exceptions, the poems of love and the 
lover have to do with separation, renunciation, or a postponed reunion 
in heaven. In one of the best known, 


There came a Day at Summer’s full, 
Entirely for me - 


she recounts the climax of the story, making acknowledgment of a love 
that is not to be fulfilled. Of the lovers at the hour of parting she says 


So faces on two Decks, look back, 
Bound to opposing lands -— 


and concludes 


Sufficient troth, that we shall rise — 
Deposed — at length, the Grave — 
To that new Marriage, 


Justified - through Calvaries of Love - 


In spite of the overwhelming sense of loss running through most of 
the poems at that time, there are others that speak of the lover as the 
life giver, and suggest the direction in which she will find healing. In 
‘To my small Hearth His fire came,’ she tells how the coming of love 
brought illumination within. It is significant that the past tense is used 

*See Theodora Ward, ‘Emily Dickinson and T. W. Higginson,’ Boston Public 


Library Quarterly, V (1953), 3-18, and the chapter on the friendship in Johnson, 
Emily Dickinson, an Interpretive Biography. 
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throughout, showing that in looking back she is able to begin evaluating 
her experience. 


In ‘I live with Him —I see His face,’ the spiritual union with the 
lover within the individual who loves brings the conviction that ‘Life 
like This —is stopless’ and therefore the experience of love teaches 
immortality. Another poem, ‘He touched me, so I live to know,’ tells 
of the difference she finds in herself since being permitted, just once, 
to touch the loved one. 


But the poem that expresses most fully the effect of love on the 
individual describes the call to full adulthood in terms of a second 
baptism. 

I’m ceded — I’ve stopped being Their’s - 
The name They dropped upon my face 
With water, in the country church 

Is finished using, now, 

And They can put it with my Dolls, 
My childhood, and the string of spools, 
I’ve finished threading — too -— 


Baptized, before, without the choice, 

But this time, consciously, of Grace — 

Unto supremest name — 

Called to my Full —- The Crescent dropped — 
Existence’s whole Arc, filled up, 

With one small Diadem. 

My second Rank — too small the first — 
Crowned — Crowing - on my Father’s breast - 
A half unconscious Queen - 

But this time — Adequate — Erect, 

With Will to choose, or to reject, 

And I choose, just a Crown - 


The use of the word ‘Crown,’ appearing in several poems, always 
implies an honor conferred, and dedication to the one who conferred 
it. Yet despite this vision of the call to fullness of life as an individual, 
Emily wrote during the same period an expression of her feeling of 
complete identity with the loved one. 


Empty my Heart, of Thee - 
It’s single Artery — 

Begin, and leave Thee out - 
Simply Extinction’s Date — 
Much Billow hath the Sea - 
One Baltic - They - 
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Subtract Thyself, in play, 

And not enough of me 

Is left —to put away — 

“Myself” meant Thee — 

Erase the Root — no Tree — 
Thee — then — no me - 

The Heavens stripped — 
Eternity’s vast pocket, picked — 


The theme is similar to that in the desperate poem of the previous year, 
‘If He dissolve —then—there is nothing — more,’ but this time there 
is a marked advance, both in poetic quality and in emotional control. 
It is a statement made in philosophic calm, not the cry of a lost child 
in the dark. 

Emily was now able to look at herself, to recall her experience and 
record her sensations in passing through the crisis of suffering. She had 
moods of resentment at having been stirred out of her unconscious 
state, as expressed in 


Of Course —I prayed — 

And did God Care? 

He cared as much as on the Air 

A Bird — had stamped her foot - 
And cried “Give Me” — 

My Reason - Life - 

I had not had — but for Yourself — 
”*T were better Charity 

To leave me in the Atom’s Tomb — 


Merry, and Nought, and gay, and numb — 
Than this smart Misery. 


There were sensations of numbness and periods of dreaming, indulged 
in because it is easier to believe the experience is a dream than to wake 
and find it is reality. Most of all there was the illusion of death, and the 
sensation of non-existence in chaos. It is hard to imagine a more 
devastating picture of negativity than is found in the following poem, 
even though it is expressed in terms of the senses. 


It was not Death, for I stood up, 
And all the Dead, lie down — 

It was not Vh for all the Bells 
Put out their Tongues, for Noon. 


It was not Frost, for on my Flesh 
I felt Siroccos — crawl — 
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Nor Fire - for just my Marble feet 

Could keep a Chancel, cool - 

And yet it tasted, like them all, 

The Figures I have seen 

Set orderly, for Burial, 

Reminded me, of mine — 

As if my life were shaven, 

And fitted to a frame, 

And could not breathe without a key, 

And ’twas like Midnight, some — 

When everything that ticked —has stopped — 

And Space stares all around — 

Or Grisly frosts — first Autumn morns, 

Repeal the Beating Ground — 

But, most, like Chaos — Stopless — cool - 

Without a Chance, or Spar — 

Or even a Report of Land - 

To justify — Despair. 
Striking as these images evoked by the sensations are, they do not stir 
the reader as deeply as those in another poem written with the poet’s 
intuition, which takes her beyond the purely personal aspect of ex- 
perience. In an extraordinary abstraction of the ultimate extremity of 
loneliness, she finds, not meaningless chaos, but a vision of the great 
wholeness of the universe, expressed in the word ‘Circumference.’ 

I saw no Way — The Heavens were stitched - 

I felt the Columns close — 


The Earth reversed her Hemispheres — 
I touched the Universe - 


And back it slid — and I alone — 
A Speck upon a Ball - 
Went out upon Circumference — 


Beyond the Dip of Bell - 


By living her own experience through to the utmost she has passed the 
limits of the purely personal, and touched something vastly larger. 
The change from the personal to the suprapersonal goal is illustrated 
in two letters written three years apart. In 1859 she wrote to Dr and 
Mrs Holland, ‘My business is to love.’ In her letter to Higginson of 
July 1862 she said, ‘My business is circumference.’ ® 

* Emily Dickinson’s Letters to Dr. and Mrs. Josiah Gilbert Holland, ed. Theodora 


Ward (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), p. 55; Letters of Emily Dickinson (1931), pp. 169, 
276. The original of the letter to the Hollands is not known. 
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It must not be forgotten that while this inner struggle was going on, 
the creative power of the poet was expending itself with the force of a 
cataract, and she was writing voluminously on life and death, nature 


and people. At the same time she carried on the ordinary tasks and 
social relations that came to her. 


I tie my Hat —I crease my Shawl — 
Life’s little duties do — precisely — 


she wrote, ending the poem with the explanation that such behavior in 
time of stress is “To hold our Senses—on.’ But unconscious forces 
were at work beneath the safe realm of ‘sense,’ and a few poems con- 
tain images from so deep a level that she may not have understood them 
herself. 

In a poem with the quality of a dream appears the theme of treasure 
to be found under the sea. It was not the first time Emily had used 
this image, for in 1861, when the state of being in love was at its height, 
she wrote four stanzas, beginning ‘One Life of so much Consequence,’ 
in which she stated the worth of the man she loved. The second stanza 
reads 

One Pearl—to me-—so signal — 
That I would instant dive — 
Although — I knew -to take it — 
Would cost me — just a life! 


The pearl is used as only one of several ways of estimating the value to 
her of the person whom she names in the final lines a ‘Monarch,’ and 
the sea where it is hidden exists only as a means of proving that the 
fulfillment of her love is worth the sacrifice of life itself. After the 
blow had fallen, and she was staggering to her feet on shaky ground, 
she wrote again of the pearl, but with quite different significance. It 
clarifies the terms in which the poem is expressed to recall the lines 


from Browning’s Paracelsus, which Emily had undoubtedly read, 
using similar imagery. 


Are there not, Festus, are there not, dear Michal, 
Two points in the adventure of the diver, 

One — when, a beggar, he prepares to plunge, 
One - when, a prince, he rises with his pearl? 
Festus, I plunge! 


Twisting the sequence of Browning’s thought, she wrote 
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The Malay — took the Pearl - 
Not —I—the Earl - 

I — feared the Sea—too much 
Unsanctified — to touch — 


Praying that I might be 
Worthy — the Destiny — 

The Swarthy fellow swam — 
And bore my Jewel —- Home - 


This is not a figure of speech — it is live drama, acted between herself 
and a seemingly irrelevant figure brought up from the unknown depth 
of her own mind. The poem concludes 


Home to the Hut! What lot 
Had I - the Jewel — got — 
Borne on a Dusky Breast — 

I had not seseudl a Vest 

Of Amber — fit -— 


The Negro never knew 
I — wooed it — too — 

To gain, or be undone - 
Alike to Him — One - 


The familiar image of the dangerous sea is used here with new 
meaning, for she has come to recognize that in the depths she feared lies 
the treasure that is rightfully hers. The pearl is not only a jewel for 
which a great price may be paid, but its spherical form represents the 
wholeness that Emily was reaching for. But at the time when this 
dream or fantasy came to her, her conscious, superior self was defrauded 
of the pearl because of her fear of the unknown and a sense of un- 
worthiness that was part of the religious conflict from which she had 
suffered since her adolescent years. The figure of the Malay who 
seizes it, a primitive unconscious being whom she feels to be greatly 
inferior, is the dark reverse side of her own psychic i image of man, the 
opposite of the bright guiding figure seen in the lover, in whose light 
she had been lifted to new levels. The primitive human being, at one 
with himself and the world of nature, simply lives, unaware of the value 
of the pearl he possesses. To gain the treasure the superior being must 
recognize the Malay in himself, and humbly accept his services as a 
diver. 

There is no record of any further dreams or fantasies that carried on 
the theme of the treasure, and if Emily won the pearl of wholeness in 
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the end it was not by retrieving it from the Malay. Two other poems 
of this time have to do with the life of the instincts, but only to 
acknowledge that something has been lost. In one she revives the 
leopard image she had used when, in the first flush of love, her whole 
being had been flooded with new life. This time, associating the 
leopard with something vital in herself for which she can find no place 
in the social pattern, she pleads for pity and understanding of the wild 
creature in an alien environment. 

Civilization — spurns — the Leopard! 

Was the Leopard — bold? 

Deserts — never rebuked her Satin - 

Ethiop — her Gold — 

Tawny — her Customs — 

She was Conscious — 

Spotted — her Dun Gown - 

his was the Leopard’s nature — Signor - 

Need — a keeper — frown? 

Pity — the Pard — that left her Asia — 

Memories — of Palm — 

Cannot be stifled —- with Narcotic - 

Nor suppressed — with Balm — 


Another dreamlike poem of a particularly eerie quality, made 
stronger by the manner of simple statement in which it is written, uses 
a tiger instead of a leopard as its subject. 


A Dying Tiger —- moaned for Drink — 

I hunted all the Sand — 

I caught the Dripping of a Rock 

And bore it in my Hand - 

His Mighty Balls —in death were thick — 
But searching —I could see 

A Vision on the Retina 

Of Water — and of me - 


*T was not my blame — who sped too slow - 
*Twas not his blame — who died 

While I was reaching him — 

But ’twas—the fact that He was dead — 


The writer feels no fear of the dangerous beast — only pity for him 
in his extremity. She remains curiously remote from the tiger, who 
was the creature of her own unconscious mind, as if her life had passed 
the point at which he was important to her. She simply recognizes 
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the fact that it was his fate to die, and she could do nothing to prevent 
it. Her sole connection with him is in the image she sees on his eye- 
balls, that of herself with the life-giving water that came too late. One 
is reminded of the custom of the Brahmans, who, it is said, send their 
sons alone and unarmed into the jungle at night, that they may meet 
a tiger eye to eye, and in conquering their fear learn to know and con- 
trol the tiger in themselves. Emily recognized herself in the dying 
eyes of the tiger, but was tragically aware that for her life had passed 
beyond the point where the power of the great instinctual forces could 
be realized. 


After a great storm, the wind, though shifting to another quarter, 
does not subside at once, and the slow process of reconstruction must 
be started in shelterless desolation. For Emily it must have seemed as 
if all had been swept away in a flood and she was left alone to rebuild 
her house little by little. She had let go the outgrown attitudes she 
had held before her awakening, and the revelation that had come 
through love had been projected into the person of the one she loved. 
She had failed to claim from the unconscious the ‘pearl of great price,’ 
because of her fear of what the deep waters might contain. The great 
life force that was in the beast of the jungle had died before she could 
reach it with her small offering of succoring water. From whence, 
then, was to come the power to rebuild her house by her own unaided 
efforts? 

In Emily’s groping progress toward a philosophy to carry her 
through, we find one of the first signs of a positive trend in a little 
poem, a triumph of condensation and control, which she found im- 
portant enough to revise twice, at intervals of several years. I give it 
in the first version, that of 1862. 


When I hoped —I feared - 
Since — I hoped — I dared 
Everywhere — alone — 

As a Church — remain. 


Ghost — may not alarm — 
Serpent — may not charm — 
He is King of Harm — 
Who hath suffered Him — 


Since I stopped hoping, she is saying, I have also ceased to fear. Ac- 
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ceptance of fate frees one from the conflicting pulls of hope and fear, 
which are inseparable. One who has lived through the worst is released 
from the power of harm. On the solid rock of accepted fact, it may be 
inferred, a footing can be found from which a more positive step can 
be taken. 

The character of a large number of the poems written during the 
years immediately following the crucial one of 1862 is different from 
anything that has gone before. There is still struggle, but the intensity 
is less of pain and of passion than it is a concentration of the whole 
being on the effort of affirmation. ‘Who am I?’ she seems to be saying, 
‘What can I find in my own mind and soul on which to build a new 
life?’ It took all her courage to probe the cellars under the collapsed 
structure. She had already said in 1862 


One need not be a Chamber — to be Haunted — 
One need not be a House — 

The Brain — has Corridors surpassing 
Material Place — 

Far safer of a Midnight — meeting 
External Ghost — 

Than an Interior —- Confronting — 

That cooler — Host. 

Far safer, through an Abbey — gallop — 
The Stones a’chase — 

Than Moonless — One’s A’self encounter — 
In lonesome place - 

Ourself — behind Ourself — Concealed — 
Should startle — most — 

Assassin — hid in our Apartment -— 

Be Horror’s least — 


The Prudent — carries a Revolver — 
He bolts the Door — 

O’erlooking a Superior Spectre — 
More near — 


In the dim corridors of the mind one can prepare to meet and defend 
oneself from objective fears, but the greatest horror to be encountered 
is the sudden consciousness of the hidden self, as close as one’s own 
shadow, yet charged with ghostly power. Added to the draft of the 
poem are two alternative readings for the closing lines that help to 


explain the effect of terrifying surprise in the spectral meeting. These 
are 
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A Spectre — infinite —- accompanying — 
He fails to fear — 
and 


Maintaining a Superior Spectre - 
None saw - 


The horror is strengthened by the fact that the ego has remained un- 
concious and unafraid until the revelation occurs. 

In a poem written the following year comes a repetition of the theme 
in different terms, which carries the thought a step further. 


The Loneliness One dare not sound - 
And would as soon surmise 

As in it’s Grave go plumbing 

To ascertain the size — 

The Loneliness whose worst alarm 
Is lest itself should see — 

And perish from before itself 

For just a scrutiny — 

The Horror not to be surveyed — 
But skirted in the Dark — 

With Consciousness suspended — 
And Being under Lock — 

I fear me this — is Loneliness — 
The Maker of the soul 

It’s Caverns and it’s Corridors 
Illuminate — or seal — 


The horror is still present, and the fear of the dark can only be alle- 
viated by bringing in the light of God. Without the illumination the 
only course is to seal up the caverns and corridors of the soul and never 
enter them. 

The poems fail to tell us the shape of the spectres that so terrified the 
writer, but the implication is that she sought the illumination of God 
in which to look at them. The verses that grew out of her scrutiny 
were not descriptive, but were rather the crystallization of her thought 
after the spectres had been met and dealt with. A very important poem 
of this period is the following, which brings out a new attitude toward 
the object of her love. 


You constituted Time — 
I deemed Eternity 
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A Revelation of Yourself — 
"Twas therefore Deity 

The Absolute — removed 
The Relative away — 

That I unto Himself adjust 
My slow idolatry - 


She has begun to stand apart from her experience, to separate the per- 
son she loved from the projections she had made to him, and to find 
a reason for the loss she still felt as the supreme fact in her life. She 
carried the thought further, though without personal application, in 
an analysis of the act of renunciation. 


Renunciation — is a piercing Virtue -— 
The letting go 

A Presence — for an Expectation - 
Not now — 

The putting out of Eyes — 

Just Sunrise — 

Lest Day — 

Day’s Great Progenitor — 

Outvie 

Renunciation — is the Choosing 
Against itself — 

Itself to justify 

Unto itself — 

When larger function — 

Make that appear — 

Smaller — that Covered Vision — Here — 


In the past Emily has used “Day’ as the image of the illumination love 
brought her. At that time it was the summation of life for her — it 
‘covered’ her ‘vision’ completely. Now she has found a still ‘larger 
function,’ using that word perhaps in the mathematical sense, meaning 
related values. She sees the generating power of God behind the ap- 
pearance of the light of day, and lets go the immediate joy for the 
expectation of a greater experience. 

It was not that she had ceased to hold the attitude of devotion and 
consecration to the love that had engulfed her, but that power had 
actually gone from it into her life, to be used in other ways. Jung has 
said that the difference between the image of woman in man and the 
image of man in woman is that the former represents the man’s soul, 
while the latter represents the woman’s mind. This seems to be borne 
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out by the nature of the poems that form a large proportion of those 
Emily wrote in the years 1863-65. In the writing of 1863 alone we 
find that more than a third are philosophical, and many of these are 
in the form of definitions, such as the one above on renunciation. The 
first lines of some actually use the phraseology of the text books, be- 
ginning ‘Remorse —is,’ “The Spirit is,’ “The Truth—is,’ ‘Grief is.’ 
The broken stones and fallen timbers of her house were being relaid 
and framed into a structure with precision, one at a time, as the past 
was translated from the terms of emotion into those of mind. Whether 
or not she actually felt at this time such solidarity of conviction as she 
expressed in the following poem on the self, she could at least see a 
goal of psychic integrity that set her feet upon a firm road. 


On a Columnar Self — 
How ample to rely 

In Tumult — or Extremity — 
How good the Certainty 


That Lever cannot pry — 

And Wedge cannot divide 
Conviction —- That Granitic Base — 
Though None be on our Side - 


Suffice Us — for a Crowd — 
Ourself — and Rectitude — 

And that Assembly — not far off 
From furthest Spirit - God - 


It is striking to note that at the very time when Emily was finding 
her foothold and building her philosophical structure, she was also 
establishing her habits of withdrawal from the world around her. In 
1863 her chosen way of life had become so apparent that her family 
and friends were troubled by it. In a letter to her brother Austin, 
Samuel Bowles, whom she admired and cherished as a friend of her 
own, sent greetings to the members of both households, concluding 
‘. . . & to the Queen Recluse my especial sympathy — that she has 
“overcome the world.” — Is it really true that they sing “old hundred” 
and “alleluia” [?] perpetually, in Heaven — ask her; and are dande- 
lions, asphodels, & maiden’s cross the standard flowers of the ethe- 
real?’ *° Judging from the letters and poems she had sent to Bowles, 
it seems probable that Emily had taken him into her confidence, and 
no one else would have had the license to tease her as he did. He 


* Original at Harvard, unpublished. 
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obviously felt that she was dramatizing her situation, and should not 
be encouraged to indulge a tendency that to him, as well as to others, 
undoubtedly appeared morbid. 

It is indeed hard to reconcile the contradiction between the coura- 
geous and positive trend of her thinking at this time and her inclination 
to shrink from all contact with the outside world, unless one remem- 
bers that the main result of the inner experience had been the attain- 
ment of full maturity as a poet. To a woman who was not an artist, 
such psychic events as she had undergone would have led to a quite 
different adjustment to life. But an artist of such power and sensitivity 
as Emily Dickinson, however ‘columnar’ her self may be, is not free 
to live as others do. Something must be sacrificed. In her case it was 
the outer shell, the protective covering usually built up from the indi- 
vidual’s assumptions about life and the habits, traditional and personal, 
that govern his behavior in social situations. These Emily had put 
aside as inessential, and since she was not forced by outer circumstances 
to deal directly with the demands of society, her natural bent was en- 
couraged. She lived so close to the center of her being, to the main 
springs of the life of spirit, that she brought to every contact an emo- 
tional charge and an enhanced awareness that made extraordinary de- 
mands on her store of vital energy. She carried with her into every 
least happening in daily life the whole sum of her consciousness, and 
since her consciousness covered a far broader field than that of the aver- 
age person, every aspect of nature and every human situation was in- 
vested for her with the power to evoke a response on the deepest level. 
It is no wonder, then, that she felt the need of limiting her sources of 
stimulus. A way of living that began as a necessity in a period of great 
stress continued as the habit of a lifetime, to the bafflement even of her 
friends, who could not fully understand that within her chosen limits 
her life was crowded with rich and varied experience. 

Emily’s dedication to the absent lover was not at once relinquished 
when she began to find her footing on a new level, but it was under- 
going a change. Love is not lost: it is transformed. When the man 
she loved is withdrawn, a woman must redeem from her love the power 
and meaning it held for her, or she will be possessed by a ghostly lover 
whose hold prevents her from moving forward into a new phase. Now, 
no longer contained in the loved one, Emily had drawn from her love 
the masculine element that set her mind free, and had translated into 
art the varied emotional states that had swept through her being. Yet 
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to her, as to other women, it was natural to direct her living toward the 
person whom she loved, even if he had receded into a disembodied 
existence. She recognized this need when she wrote in 1862 


I tend my flowers for thee - 
Bright Absentee! 


For a time she still needed the focal point found in the lover to whom 
she had dedicated her life, and with whom she looked forward to re- 
union in heaven. Reunion on earth would, after all, have made demands 
on her that she could not meet, for the lover was now wholly spiritual, 
a companion of the soul to whom she could act her life. 


Two trends emerge in the poems that complete the cycle. One 
follows the old pattern of personal devotion, of longing and waiting 
for the fulfillment of love in another sphere. The other shows a change 
in the character of the spiritual relation to the symbolic figure with 
whom the loved one had been identified. It was in 1862 that she wrote 
one of the best known of her poems on her dedication. 


Title divine — is mine! 

The Wife — without the Sign! 

Acute Degree - conferred on me - 
Empress of Calvary! 

Royal —all but the Crown! 

Betrothed — without the swoon 

God sends us Women — 

When you — hold — Garnet to Garnet - 
Gold — to Gold — 

Born — Bridalled — Shrouded — 


In a Day - 
“My Husband” — women say - 
Stroking the Melody - 


Is this —the way? 


Here her story is completely dramatized. In the lines 


Born — Bridalled — Shrouded — 
In a Day - 


the experience is seen to contain the whole of life and death, and her 
suffering is transmuted into spiritual ecstasy. From the marriage in 
heaven she now passes by a natural sequence to the role of a nun, who 
becomes the bride of Christ. In a poem written in 1864, the human 
lover has disappeared, her earthly fate is fully accepted, and the trans- 
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fer of allegiance from the relative to the absolute, foreshadowed in 
“You constituted Time,’ has been accomplished. 


Given in Marriage unto Thee 
Oh thou Celestial Host — 

Bride of the Father and the Son 
Bride of the Holy Ghost. 

Other Betrothal shall dissolve — 
Wedlock of Will, decay — 
Only the Keeper of this Ring 
Conquer Mortality -— 


Although a number of poems about her experience of love were still 
to come, they were written in reminiscent vein, and the lover was no 
longer to carry the full weight of her soul. In fact she had come to 
perceive that it was within herself he existed, and that she was free to 
exercise in her own mind the power to heighten or diminish his impor- 
tance. 

I make His Crescent fill or lack — 

His Nature is at Full 
Or Quarter — as I signify - 
His Tides — do I se 3 
He holds superior in the Sky 

Or gropes, at my Command 

Behind inferior Clouds — or round 

A Mist’s slow Colonnade — 

But since We hold a Mutual Disc — 
And front a Mutual Day - 

Which is the Despot, neither knows — 
Nor Whose - the Tyranny - 


The poem is sufficiently obscure to allow several interpretations. It 
has usually been understood as an acknowledgment of woman’s power 
over an actual lover, or a fantasy of longing for such a condition. It 
could also be understood in a religious sense, as a statement of the im- 
portance of faith, which according to the degree of its intensity en- 
larges or lessens the individual’s conception of God. The moon image, 
however, seems hardly appropriate even to an unconventional picture 
of the Christian God, but quite in keeping with the ancient myths 
whose rituals were sacred to women. In the sense of the soul’s lover, 
Emily had already used the image of the moon in an earlier poem, “The 
Moon is distant from the Sea.’ At that time it was the lover who con- 
trolled the tides, and she who responded obediently to his commands. 
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Now the situation is reversed; the lover is no longer a human being, 
but a part of herself. The perfect circle of the disk of the moon’s face 
is held between them in mutual accord, and although she can by her 
own will reveal it to herself or hide its light and power, she cannot 
escape from the control it also exerts on her. 

Here the record begins to fade; its mission has been accomplished. 
Since life is never without motion and change, and human documents 
are at best approximations of the truth, many questions remain, but 
one thing stands out clearly. After six years of intense creativity, Emily 
Dickinson the poet had completed the greater part of her life’s work, 
but Emily Dickinson the woman — a white-gowned mystery to stran- 
gers — a many-faceted, glowing personality to those who knew her 
— was just entering her years of maturity. Her dedication was no 
longer to be to the memory of a man she had loved, or to the hope of 
spiritual reunion with him in the future life, but to that inner integrity 
of soul that can only be described by the use of symbols. In her own 
words it is the ‘pearl,’ the ‘kernel,’ the ‘flower of the soul’; when pro- 
jected into life and beyond life it is the ‘disc’ and above all ‘circumfer- 
ence.’ At the end of the creative period, in 1865, she wrote of the 
change that had taken place in her 


I heard, as if I had no Ear 

Until a Vital Word 

Came all the way from Life to me 
And then I knew I heard. 


I saw, as if my Eye were on 

Another, till a Thing 

And now I know ’twas Light, because 
It fitted them, came in. 


I dwelt, as if Myself were out, 
My Body but within 

Until a Might detected me 
And set my kernel in. 


And Spirit turned unto the Dust 
“Old Friend, thou knowest me,” 
And Time went out to tell the News 
And met Eternity 


TuHeEopora Warp 








New Letters of George Washington 
to Benjamin Lincoln 


N 1949 Robert G. Stone, ’20, presented to the Harvard College 
Library, in memory of his father Galen L. Stone, a collection of 
Washington manuscripts. Of the fifty-six pieces in the collection, 
fifty-four are letters of Washington, fifty-three of them to Gen- 
eral Benjamin Lincoln and one to Lincoln’s son, Benjamin Jr. Nine- 
teen of the Washington letters are autograph, and of the thirty-five 
written by secretaries or aides-de-camp (including Alexander Hamil- 
ton) thirty-two are signed by Washington, who occasionally added a 
postscript, an interlineation, or a superscription on the dorse. Two 
scribal letters are not signed by Washington, though one of them is ad- 
dressed by his hand, the other being marked ‘Copy’; from a third, that 
to Benjamin Lincoln, Jr, the signature has been cut away, presumably 
by a collector of autographs. The total of fifty-six pieces is rounded 
out by a memorandum in Washington’s hand, written during the War, 
and a scribal copy of a letter from Elias Boudinot to Washington, sent 
on to Lincoln.’ Most of the pieces bear Lincoln’s endorsements. The 
letters range in date from April 1777 to March 1799 and in length from 
a brief note of a single page to a voluminous thirteen pages of instruc- 
tions. All the pieces are in good condition, without serious holes or 
tears; since at least 1907 they have been mounted, in chronological 
order, in a stout folio volume, well bound in red morocco. 
Investigation has shown that seven of the pieces have not hitherto 
been published, and that among the others there are frequent and sig- 
nificant deviations from the published versions. Covering as the letters 
do the last twenty-two years of Washington’s life, written to a fellow 
soldier for whom Washington had particular respect and esteem, being 
the actual letters sent rather than file copies of possibly modified pur- 
port, the series must rank among the most important collections of 
Washingtoniana to come to light since the United States Government 
purchased the Mount Vernon Papers well over a hundred years ago. 
It has accordingly seemed appropriate to print herewith, in an Appen- 


* Elias Boudinot, distinguished lawyer, President of the Continental Congress, was 
a close friend of Washington’s. 
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dix, a complete list of the contents of the collection, with pertinent 
bibliographical data, transcription in full of the seven unpublished 
pieces, and transcription of important unpublished portions and variant 
readings from all other pieces. 

Practically nothing is known of the history of the collection. Lin- 
coln almost certainly kept the letters until his death in 1810. In his 
sketch of that general published in 1847, Francis Bowen refers to ‘the 
letters and private papers of General Lincoln, which have been pre- 
served in a state of great completeness’ and which, he says, include ‘all 
the letters that were addressed to him, and copies of those which he 
wrote in reply.’ * He does not say where he saw them. He adds that 
Dr Gordon had access to them when he was writing his history of 
the Revolution, but the procession of errors in that narrative suggests 
that while the author may have seen some of the Lincoln papers he 
made small use of them.* 

In 1907 the present collection of fifty-six pieces (counting the copy 
of the Boudinot letter, No. 1a) * was offered for sale by a New York 
bookseller in a privately printed catalogue that listed each item and 
quoted large portions in transcripts that are fragmentary, inaccurate, . 
and misleading.’ Very likely it was at this time that Mr Galen Stone, 
a Boston financier, acquired the collection,® though no record of sale 
has been found.’ In any case, it was in his possession at the time of 
his death in 1926, and remained in the keeping of Mrs Stone until her 
death in 1947. Two years later Mr Robert Stone presented it to Har- 


*Francis Bowen, ‘Life of Benjamin Lincoln, Major-General in the Army of the 
Revolution,’ The Library of American Biography, ed. Jared Sparks, 2nd ser., XIII 
(1847), 207. 

* William Gordon, The History of the Rise, Progress, and Establishment, of the 
Independence of the United States, 4 vols. (London, 1788); 3 vols. (New York, 1789; 
reprinted 1794, 1801). In any case, Gordon could not have seen all of the Lincoln 
papers. 

“See Appendix. 

* Fifty-five Letters of George Washington to Benjamin Lincoln 1777-1799 Briefly 
Described, with Foreword, by A. J]. Bowden (New York, George H. Richmond, 
1907). A foreleaf states that one hundred ‘special’ copies were printed. Copy No. 1, 
bound to match the morocco volume containing the collection, came to Harvard 
with the collection from Mr Robert Stone in 1949. Another copy, unnumbered, was 
already on Harvard’s shelves. 

*A printed title-page to the collection reads: ‘Fifty-five Letters of George Wash- 
ington to Benjamin Lincoln 1777-1799 Sold by George H. Richmond 358 Fifth 
Avenue New York 1907.’ 

* Mr Robert Stone has searched his father’s papers without success. 
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vard, as we have seen. All efforts to trace the letters, or any collateral 
material, through descendants of General Lincoln have proved fruitless. 

The Stone collection was unknown to Fitzpatrick, the compiler and 
editor of the present standard edition of Washington’s writings.* The 
versions printed by Fitzpatrick, which, as already suggested, include 
all but seven of the pieces, are derived from the drafts and letter-book 
copies preserved among the Washington Papers in the Library of Con- 
gress. Since a comparison of the texts in the Stone collection with those 
printed in the Fitzpatrick edition is obviously called for, some account 
of the history of the Washington Papers may be pertinent. 

When Washington returned to Mount Vernon from the War, one 
of his main concerns was to put in order the great mass of his papers, 
perhaps with the rather grudging recognition of the possibility of a 
biography. In the course of copying drafts into letter-books, altera- 
tions were frequently introduced, including revision of opinions, re- 
moval of strictures, addition of words of praise, and clarification of 
meanings. Following upon the copying, which was not always faith- 
fully executed, the originals were in many cases destroyed. 

How far Washington progressed in the ordering of his papers is 
largely a matter of guesswork. He had certainly not completed his 
task at his death. Thereafter began a series of vicissitudes. First of 
all, Mrs Washington burned the correspondence between her and her 
husband; only two letters were saved, and those by accident — they 
had caught in a crack in the desk where they had been stored, and were 
discovered long afterward by a grandchild to whom the desk had been 
given. During the War of 1812 there was damage and loss in the burn- 
ing of a warehouse in Alexandria, where the papers had been tempora- 
rily stored. Justice Bushrod Washington, owner of the papers, was 
liberal in the distribution of interesting documents to eager collectors. 
One of these, the notorious William Sprague, when a tutor on a neigh- 
boring plantation, was allowed to make a selection of letters on condi- 
tion that he leave copies in their place. He walked off with about six- 
teen hundred, leaving copies whose accuracy was open to question. 

Then came the first editor, Jared Sparks. Finding it impossible to 
work at Mount Vernon, through lack of a reference library, he re- 
ceived permission to move the entire collection to Boston, where it 


* The Writings of George Washington, ed. John C. Fitzpatrick, 39 vols. (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1931-44). Referred to hereafter as GW, with volume number in 
Arabic, preceding, as 29 GW. 
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remained until the purchases by the Federal Government in 1834 and 
1839. Bushrod Washington stipulated that nothing should be printed 
that would give offense or pain to the families of the recipients of 
letters; nor was the editor to include any letters or parts of letters 
containing Washington’s opinions on political controversies. Sparks 
obeyed these injunctions. He had no alternative. 

No limitations, however, were placed on letters not under ban. Here 
Sparks used the same methods that served him as editor of the North 
American Review. Never was his blue pencil more active. He altered 
Washington’s spelling, his vocabulary, his arrangement of paragraphs; 
he omitted passages without indicating any lapse in the text; he rewrote 
passages that he felt lacked elegance. When he had finished, these 
crippled versions were not Washington at all; they were Sparks. 
Among them are included twenty-five of the letters to Lincoln in the 
Stone collection. The Sparks versions, like later printings, are undoubt- 
edly based on the letter-book drafts or copies in the Washington 
Papers. 

Before Sparks had more than begun his editing Justice Washington 
died, and the papers went to his kinsman, George Corbin Washington.° 
The change of ownership did not in the least worry Sparks. Indeed, 
he came to regard his long tenure as a property right, and did not hesi- 
tate to give away both copies and originals so freely that when the 
papers finally reached their new owner the latter was dismayed to find 
over six hundred missing — or replaced by copies.’® In the meantime, 
Sparks’s edition had appeared in twelve volumes, 1834-37. 

George Corbin Washington sold the remaining collection to the 
Federal Government in two lots, in 1834 and 1839, for a total of 
$45,000. Under Government ownership losses ceased. But the papers 
remained in the rather crude bindings supplied by Sparks until some 
years after their transfer from the State Department to the Library of 
Congress in 1903. Finally, in the 1930’s a thorough repairing and re- 
mounting were carried out. 

About fifty years after Sparks’s edition was published, Worthington 
C. Ford, not yet a member of the Library of Congress staff, undertook 
to re-edit the letters in the collection. His edition, in fourteen volumes, 


* Justice Washington, who died in 1829, was the son of John Augustine, brother 
of George Washington; George Corbin was descended from the younger of George 
Washington’s two half brothers, ‘Austin.’ 

*See the memorandum of George Corbin Washington in the Thom papers at 
Mount Vernon. 
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appeared 1889-93. Ford omitted many of the letters in Sparks, and 
added others, but for identical letters Ford followed Sparks verbatim, 
with occasional addition of a postscript, and with fuller comment and 
a more detailed background. 

During the early years of this century scholars who had access to the 
papers, noting the discrepancies between the manuscripts and the 
printed letters, called more and more loudly for a correct edition. In 
the 1920’s the approaching bicentenary of Washington’s birth led the 
Government to sponsor such an undertaking, directed by a committee 
of scholars and members of Congress, with John C. Fitzpatrick of the 
Library of Congress as editor-in-chief. Between 1931 and 1944, thirty- 
nine volumes appeared, more than doubling the amount of Washing- 
ton’s writings in print. Fitzpatrick endeavored to include all significant 
Washington letters that he might discover, whether in public or private 
collections. Yet the Galen Stone collection escaped his search. 

In spite of this and a few other important omissions that have come 
to light in the past decade, Fitzpatrick must be regarded as a remark- 
ably successful collector of original material. The success of the re- 
sultant edition is less assured. Some years of scholarly use have revealed 
alterations of spelling, punctuation, and paragraph structure from the 
letter-book copies, and failure on occasion to indicate omissions. While 
Fitzpatrick’s contribution is far more satisfactory in editing as well 
as scope than its two predecessors, one can only conclude that the per- 
fect and complete edition of the writings of Washington is still to come. 

Fitzpatrick’s edition prints over two hundred letters to Lincoln, of 
which over one hundred and twenty are addressed to the ‘Secretary 
at War.’ The Stone collection therefore represents only about a 
quarter of those now available. The range of the collection is, how- 
ever, very significant, both in time and in content, extending from the 
anxious spring of 1777 to the final spring of 1799, and including a rela- 
tively high proportion of personal commentary and reflection in addi- 
tion to the necessary official matter. The aspect of personal communi- 
cation is particularly strong in the run of letters, nearly all autograph, 
written from Mount Vernon between the end of the Revolution and 


™ Fitzpatrick’s texts are regularly derived from the Washington Papers, and from 
what he regarded as the best draft in the occasional instances where there was a 
choice. There are also a few supplementary drafts in the Papers of the Continental 
Congress, in the National Archives. Lincoln’s letters to Washington, nearly all of 
them holograph, are to be found both among the Washington Papers and in those 
of the Congress. They well merit attention. 
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the election to the Presidency. In these letters the high regard in which 
Washington held his correspondent is more than ever felt as a continu- 
ing foundation for the words themselves. Finally, the fact that the col- 
lection as a whole is made up of letters actually sent, with considerable 
differences from the printed versions, must weigh heavily in an evalua- 
tion of its importance as a contribution to the nation’s resources. 

What were Washington’s relations with this New England farmer- 
soldier? First of all, the two were very nearly of an age: Lincoln, 
born in Hingham 24 January 1733, was not quite a year younger. Both 
were descended from seventeenth-century pioneers active in shaping 
the pattern of their new world for the well being of future genera- 
tions.” Both families had held offices of responsibility in their respec- 
tive communities and one generation passed on to another a respect 
for the dignity and the responsibilities of public service. 

Neither Washington nor Lincoln was highly educated even for his 
own day. Although Lincoln’s brother Bela (Harvard 1754) held a 
medical degree from Aberdeen (1765), Lincoln himself attended only 
a district school. Washington’s schooling was less than that. His 
grandfather, Lawrence Washington,” one of the ablest Virginians of 
his day, had been active in public affairs at home and had maintained 
advantageous connections in England, where he was educated. After 
his death, his widow, having remarried, took their two sons to England 
and placed them in the Appleby School, Westmorland, the same 
school ‘for the sons of gentlemen’ that their father had attended. The 
younger, Augustine, father of George, later sent his sons of a first 
marriage to this same school, but he died before George was old 
enough to enter. What education the boy had probably came not 
only from his father “* but from his half brothers: the elder, Lawrence, 
lived at Mount Vernon in a neighborhood of public-spirited gentlemen 
interested in state, church, and county affairs; the younger, ‘Austin,’ 


* The name of Lincoln’s great grandfather, Thomas Lincoln, a cooper, appears 
in the Hingham town records as early as 1636 (Bowen, ‘Life of Lincoln,’ p. 217). 
Washington’s emigrant ancestor, John Washington, reached Westmoreland County 
in 1657, possibly in 1656 (Charles A. Hoppin, The Washington Ancestry, Green- 
field, Ohio, 1932, I, 147). 

* The first Lawrence Washington in Virginia was the brother of John, emigrant 
ancestor. This later Lawrence was John’s son. He married Mildred Warner of 
Gloucester (Hoppin, Washington Ancestry, 1, 229) and his descendants are conse- 
quently ‘blood kin’ of England’s royal family. 

“ The similarity of their handwriting suggests that in this, at least, Augustine was 
his son’s instructor. 
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had one of the finest private libraries in the colony. It is clear that 
Lincoln, too, learned more from example than from precept. In his 
case the shaping influence was a minister of unusual intellectual ability, 
the Reverend Ebenezer Gay of Hingham (Class of 1714 at Harvard). 

The two generals first met in 1775, when Washington went to 
Boston in order to free the city from British control. Lincoln was then 
a member of the third Provincial Congress and served as Secretary; *° 
he was also on the Committee of Supplies for the militia, in which he 
ranked as Major General. Conferences between him and the Com- 
mander in Chief were frequent, and Washington, practically a stranger 
in Boston,"* found the New Englander’s information and his efficient 
handling of administrative details most helpful. In 1776, when Howe 
left Boston for New York, Washington followed him, giving Lincoln 
full charge of the Harbor defenses; within a few weeks Lincoln had 
rid the Bay of all British vessels. When the military situation on Long 
Island became serious, Washington sent for Lincoln to join him with 
as many militia troops as could be spared. Before Lincoln could arrive, 
news came of the withdrawal of the Continental troops, followed by 
orders from Washington to join Heath near Peekskill.’ At the same 
time, Washington wrote Heath advising him to make no movement 
of troops without consulting Lincoln, of whose judgment and abilities 
he, Washington, entertained ‘a very high opinion.’ ** Within two 
months, on Washington’s recommendation, Lincoln was transferred 
to the Continental Army with the same rank he had held in the militia. 

After the fiasco at Fort Independence in January 1777, Heath was 
sent to Boston. Lincoln was assigned to Schuyler in northern New 
York and later to Stark in Vermont to aid in the defense of Bennington. 
The way was prepared for victory at Saratoga. On 8 October 1777, 
the day after the Battle of Bemis Heights, Lincoln was severely 
wounded, was carried to Albany and thence to Hingham, and had to 
remain out of service until the following summer. His leg injury was 
intermittently troublesome for the rest of his life, but in August 1778 
he rejoined the Army and, on Washington’s recommendation, was 
appointed by Congress on 25 September to command the Southern 

* The Provincial Congresses replaced the General Court for a few months; Lin- 
coln was a member of both. 

* Washington had been in Boston in 1756 on business connected with his rank- 
ing in the British Army (1 GW, 298-299). 

* Washington to Lincoln, 18 December 1776 (6 GW, 394). 

* Washington to Heath, 18 December 1776 (6 GW, 392). 
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campaign, centering then about the Savannah River and moving soon 
to Charleston. A hitherto unpublished letter, entirely in Washington’s 
hand, addressed to Lincoln on the eve of his departure, forms Letter 
No. 10 of the Stone collection; it is reproduced herewith as Plate I, 
in addition to its transcription in the Appendix. 

This was, from the beginning, the most hopeless campaign of the 
War. Lincoln’s frequent letters to Washington give some idea of the 
frustrating difficulties that beset him during that weary year and a half. 
Reinforcements ordered from Virginia and North Carolina either came 
too late to be of any use or came not at all. D’Estaing, with the French 
fleet, sailed to his relief and left without giving any practical assist- 
ance. The local troops were poorly trained. Almost nothing in the 
way of equipment or provisions was furnished by the Carolinians. 
Desertions were more frequent than were enlistments. Jealousy be- 
tween the local officers was an ever present handicap to effective action. 
The Charlestonians were even more Tory in their sympathies than the 
New Yorkers. Lincoln’s wounded leg was wearing him down. 

Each new report from South Carolina deepened Washington’s anx- 
iety. As he wrote Lincoln (Letter No. 11), his own ignorance of the 
country and of the people prevented his offering suggestions or coun- 
sel. Lincoln must rely on his own judgment, ‘the best guide’ he could 
have. The capitulation of Charleston, 12 May 1780, was no surprise 
to the Commander in Chief. After all, what else could be expected, 
when a handful of underfed, poorly clothed, and poorly equipped men 
faced an army of professional soldiers who were well armed and ade- 
quately nourished and who were numerically superior three to one? 

When the defeated general returned, a prisoner on parole, he stopped 
in Philadelphia to request that a court of inquiry be appointed to sit 
in judgment on his conduct of the campaign. Congress agreed and 
Washington was asked to make the necessary arrangements. This 
Washington refused to do, reminding Congress that no inquiry could 
be held until Lincoln was exchanged. It was November before the 
exchange was effected, and by this time Congress had lost sight of the 
court of inquiry. It never was held. 

At Washington’s request, Lincoln spent the winter of 1780-81 in 
Hingham assembling recruits and supplies. Washington wrote him on 
8 November 1780 (Letter No. 19) that hé would be more useful in 
that service than by returning to camp when the Army was beginnine 
its annual dissolution. Lincoln not only enlisted troops: he built depots 
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for provisions all along the proposed route, in order to prevent the 
troops from living off the countryside. He joined Washington in 
New Windsor in June 1781. After a few minor skirmishes near New 
York City, still held by the British, the movement towards Virginia 
began. It was now August. Lincoln held the supreme command of 
the American troops and he planned the line of march so efficiently 
that until he had crossed the Delaware the British thought he was still 
planning an attack on Staten Island. At Trenton came two letters 
(Nos. 30 and 31) from Washington, both dated August 31, with final 
instructions for the embarkation at Elkton (head of navigation on the 
Chesapeake) of the troops who were to make the last leg of their jour- 
ney by water. Washington had, by a tactful suggestion, convinced the 
French commander, Rochambeau, that his best route to Virginia lay 
by land. This procedure left a sufficient number of craft free for the 
transportation of artillery and heavy stores, as well as troops, to Vir- 
inia. 

: There are no letters from Washington to Lincoln for the weeks they 
were at Yorktown. None were needed. When Cornwallis surren- 
dered, Washington ordered the aide who brought him the sword of the 
defeated general to hand it to General Lincoln, who a few months be- 
fore had surrendered his own sword to the British general in Charles- 
ton. Lincoln was also given charge of conducting the defeated soldiers 
to the field where they were to lay down arms — a wise arrangement, 
for Lincoln, remembering the civilities shown him under similar con- 
ditions, saw to it that the British received every possible consideration. 

Shortly after the surrender, on 30 October 1781, Lincoln was ap- 
pointed Secretary at War.” In December, in his official capacity he 
presented to Washington two standards taken from the British at York- 
town, which elicited perhaps the most gracious note (Letter No. 33) 
he had thus far received. Washington remained in Philadelphia until 
the following March. This was the period when the present and the 
future of the Army, as well as the attitude of the soldiers individually, 
were of immediate concern. The collection contains two long auto- 
graph letters (Nos. 34 and 35) that are remarkable examples of Wash- 
ington’s capacity for minute detail in conjunction with broad and deep 
generalization. There is also a private memorandum (No. 36), hith- 
erto unpublished, that by reason of its outspoken language and emo- 
tional tone must occupy a noteworthy place in the entire range of 


* Before the adoption of the Federal Constitution, the British form ‘at’ was used. 
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Washington documents; it is reproduced herewith as Plate II, and 
transcribed in the Appendix. 

But the close of the War was near at hand; there were no more 
battles and very few skirmishes along the line. In October 1783, Con- 
gress passed the resolution disbanding the troops. Lincoln at once 
resigned his office as Secretary at War and returned home. In Decem- 
ber, Washington surrendered to Congress his commission as Comman- 
der in Chief of the Continental Army, and reached Mount Vernon on 
Christmas Eve. 

The War was over, but there remained an aftermath of unrest, un- 
certainty, and confusion. The guidance of both Lincoln and Wash- 
ington was never more needed. But each general had also to face the 
necessity of recuperating his personal losses incurred during the War. 
Lincoln made several trips to eastern Maine, where he held land he 
hoped would now be of use. Washington visited his holdings in Penn- 
sylvania, partly to investigate the condition of land in the hands of his 
tenantry and partly to see if the new lands in the Ohio valley would 
make good investments. In July 1785, Lincoln and his son visited 
Mount Vernon on their return from a brief stay in South Carolina. 
In November Lincoln was back again, and it was probably at this 
time that Washington asked him to suggest a secretary able to read and 
write French and willing to assist in classifying his papers, for in Jan- 
uary 1786 Lincoln recommended Tobias Lear (Harvard 1783), of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, who, Lincoln declared, ‘supports the 
character of a gentleman and a Scholar. . . . He reads French and 
writes a good letter.’ *” Lear arrived at Maun Vernon in the early 
spring and for seven years served Washington with an attention and 
ability that greatly lessened the burdens of his public life.” 

In the summer of 1786 the entire Tidewater, from Maine to Georgia, 
was swept by a financial unrest that in Massachusetts broke out into 
open rebellion. The leader of the revolt, one Daniel Shays (a Revolu- 
tionary War captain of questionable reputation) organized the mal- 
contents and incited them to deeds of lawlessness that threatened a 
reign of terror. Washington heard of what was going on and wrote 


* Lincoln to Washington, 4 January 1786 (Washington Papers, Library of Con- 
gress). See also 28 GW, 379, 405, 409. 

* An excellent example of Lear’s services to Washington may be found in his 
letters (Washington Papers, LC) written from New York and Philadelphia to Mount 
Vernon 1790-92, when he was supervising the removal of Washington’s belongings 
to the new Federal city. 
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Lincoln, 7 November, asking what possessed his fellow-citizens — had 
they gone mad — did they intend to overthrow the structure erected 
during the last eight years? * Lincoln’s eventual reply is perhaps the 
best single narrative of the events from December through February: 


. . . [had [he wrote] some hopes that the Governor and Council would take 
some measures for crushing the Insurgents. This, however, hung in suspense 
untill the beginning of January. It was then agreed to raise two thousand men 
in the Counties of Norfolk, Essex, and Middlesex, and four companies of 
Artillery — 200 men — in the County of Hampshire, and 1200 in the County of 
Worcester — the command of these troops was to be given to me, being the 
first Major-General in the State. At this moment when every part of the system 
was digested and nothing remained to be done but the offering the order to 
raise them men and carry it into execution, information was received from the 
Commissary General that the necessary supplies could not be obtained without 
a considerable sum in cash, which was not in the power of the Treasurer to 
borrow. On my hearing this from the Governor, I went immediately to a club 
of the first characters in Boston who met that night, and layed before them a 
full State of matters and suggested to them the importance of their becoming 
loaners of part of their property if they wished to secure the remainder. A 
Subscription was set on foot in the morning, headed by the Governor. Before 
night the cloud which Twenty-four hours before, hung over us, disappeared 
as we had assurance of obtaining the sum we wanted. . . .*8 


In less than a month the rebellion was quieted, with a minimum of 
bloodshed. 


In 1787 another campaign, quite as important as any military experi- 
ences they had shared, claimed the attention of the two generals. This 
was the adoption of the Federal Constitution. Both were strongly in 
favor of the strong centralized government that the adoption, they felt 
certain, would secure. Washington had presided over the convention 
called to frame the Constitution and Lincoln was a member of the 
Massachusetts convention that would adopt or reject it. Each kept the 
other informed of the local reactions for and against, and each weighed 
the factors that might ensure the adoption. Nearly all of Washington’s 


* The original of Washington’s letter, 7 November 1786, has not been found. 
Fitzpatrick gives the brief letter-book version from the Washington Papers (29 GW, 
58-59). Very probably the original is among the Lincoln Papers, privately owned 
and not available to scholars. 

*Lincoln’s reply to Washington (now in the Washington Papers, Vol. 238, ff. 
2-18) was begun 4 December 1786 and continues until 19 February 1787. It includes 
copies of practically every document relating to the rebellion. 

Other letters to Washington that kept him informed of the progress of affairs in 
Massachusetts were sent by David Humphreys, who led a regiment from Connecticut 
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letters are in the present collection; together with those from Lincoln ** 
they form an interesting vignette of public opinion during that crisis. 

After Washington’s election to the Presidency, Lincoln wrote sug- 
gesting, rather than requesting, his reappointment as Secretary of War. 
Washington’s reply (Letter No. 53) is the epitome of his policy 
towards applicants for posts in the government during the eight years 
he was President. 


Should it [he wrote] become inevitably necessary for me to go into the chair 
of government, I have determined to go into it free from all positive engage- 
ments of every nature whatsoever. — This is the answer I have already given 
to a multiplicity of applications . . . But without deviating from that line 
of proceeding . . . I may be permitted to say to you, my dear Sir, that you 
neet not doubt my inclinations are very sincere & very strong to serve you, 
if I can do it, consistently with my duty to the public. — This I say, because I 
have known you in public life: for I do not intend to be swayed, in the dis- 
posal of places, by motives arising from the ties of friendship or blood. — 


General Henry Knox, it may be added, who had become Secretary in 
1785, continued on in office under the Constitution until 1794. 

It is perhaps too much to say that Washington and Lincoln were 
intimate friends. What is true is that they were united by an under- 
standing that was in a way a closer tie than intimacy. The outward 
differences of circumstance between the planter of Mount Vernon and 
the farmer of Hingham were bridged by common experiences and 
similar traditions. 

Washington has had scores of biographers; Lincoln so far has had 
none to present a full- -length study. Perhaps the reason for the apparent 
neglect of Lincoln lies in the scattered material from which biographies 
are written. And he is not spectacular. He was efficient in office, but 
so were many of his generation; he was a conscientious commander of 
troops, but he failed in battle more frequently than he succeeded. He 


to Massachusetts; by President Ezra Stiles of Yale, who enclosed a sketch map of the 
disaffected area; and by Secretary Knox, who sent copies of Lincoln’s reports re- 
ceived by the War Department. All of these letters are to be found among the 
Washington Papers. 

*In the Washington Papers and the Papers of the Continental Congress, as al- 
ready noted. 

* It will be remembered that Washington had refused, without mitigating qualifi- 
cations, to appoint his nephew Bushrod to the Supreme Court — partly because of 
their kinship and partly because he did not think Bushrod qualified for the post. 
John Adams thought differently, and Bushrod served as a member of the Supreme 
Court adequately, if not brilliantly. 
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was given an honorary degree of Master of Arts from Harvard in 1780, 
a recognition received by many over the years.”* His personal qualities 
do not call for argument; they are matters of fact. Yer the combination 
of such averages, which made him a type rather than a personality, 
did stiffen action into endurance and as such eventually won the war 
and maintained the peace. A study based on the qualities of a quiet and 
determined public servant who kept faith with every achievement of 
the past and every promise for the future would make good writing 
for the biographer and instructive reading for the citizen. In such a 
study of Benjamin Lincoln, the Galen Stone collection, illuminating 
his relations with his greatest contemporary, must inevitably play a 
major role. 


GERTRUDE RICHARDS 


APPENDIX 


The following list presents, in chronological order, the fifty-six pieces con- 
tained in the Galen L. Stone collection of Washington manuscripts in the 
Harvard College Library. The order is also that of the pieces as mounted in 
the folio volume in which they are preserved, and the Arabic numbering corre- 
sponds to that stamped on the leaves supporting the pieces. 


References have been abbreviated as follows: 


GW The Writings of George Washington, edited by John 
C. Fitzpatrick, 39 vols. (Washington, D. C., 1931-41) 

Ford The Writings of George Washington, edited by 
Worthington C. Ford, 14 vols. (New York, 1889- 
93) 

Sparks The Writings of George Washington, edited by Jared 
Sparks, 12 vols. (Boston, 1834-37) 

LC Cal. Library of Congress, Calendar of the Correspondence 


of George Washington Commander in Chief of the 
Continental Army with the Officers, edited by John 
C. Fitzpatrick, 4 vols. (Washington, D. C., 1915) 
LC Cal., CC Library of Congress, Calendar of the Correspondence 
of George Washington Commander in Chief of the 
Continental Army with the Continental Congress, 


* Harvard had voted Washington an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws in 1776. 
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edited by John C. Fitzpatrick (Washington, D. C., 
1906) 


PCC Papers of the Continental Congress, National Archives 


In references to these works volume numbers, in Arabic, precede the abbrevia- 
tion. 


Names of those identified as responsible for copies (chiefly secretaries of 
Washington) are abbreviated as follows: 


NG Nathanael Greene 

AH Alexander Hamilton 
RHH Robert Hanson Harrison 
DH David Humphreys 

TL Tobias Lear 

JM James McHenry 

yy Tench Tilghman 

JT Jonathan Trumbull, Jr 
Jw John Walker 

GW George Washington 


Pieces not previously published are transcribed, as are postscripts or other 
passages not appearing in GW, and letters or portions of letters showing im- 
portant variations from the GW texts. 

In the description, leaves and pages are those of the letters as at present 
mounted. Leaf is abbreviated ‘f.’ (folio). 


I 


1777, April 8. Washington (Morristown) ** to Lincoln (Bound Brook).”* 
MS.L.s. 2 f. (letter on p. 1). TT. Unpublished. 


Head Quarters. Morris Town 8" April 1777 
Dear Sir 

Inclosed you have Copy of a Letter which I have this Moment received from 
Mr’ Boudinot. You will please to send a Copy of it to General Putnam per 
Express. 

Gen! Green suspects that the Woman mentioned in the inclosed Letter is 
the same that applied to you for a pass to come up to Basken Ridge to look 
for her Son. You will therefore keep a strict watch for her, or upon any other 
Woman that applies for a pass to go thro’ your Guards. As I can give you 


* After the battles of Trenton and Princeton, Washington had established winter 
quarters in Morristown. 
* Bound Brook was about five miles nearer the British outposts than Morristown. 
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no particular directions in this Matter, you must be guided by the Letter and 
the above hint, to make the necessary Discovery.” 
I am Dear Sir 
Y" most obt Serv 

G° Washington 
P. S. It would be well to examine all Women applying to go in or out just at 
this time 
Gen! Lincoln 


Superscription, p. 4: To Major Gen! Lincoln at Bound Brook 
Docketed by Lincoln, p. 4: General Washington April 8" 1777 — 


1a 


1777, April 5. Elias Boudinot (Philadelphia) to Washington [Morristown]. 
MS.L. unsigned. 2 f. (letter on p. 1). TT. Marked ‘Copy’. Unpublished. Not 
separately numbered in Stone volume. 


Philad* April 5% 1777 
May it please your Excellency. 

I have received Intelligence this Evening from a person of undoubted Ve- 
racity (who has followed me for that purpose) that a Woman who has a Son 
in Goal in this State (Pennsylvania) has been sent in to the Enemy, with Letters 
of Advice from a Club in the County of Bucks, so secreted about her person, 
that it would be almost impossible she should be discovered. That she had, or 
was to get a pass from Gen! Putnam, under the Idea of her being a poor 
Woman and under a necessity of going into the City, on account of her Son 
or Husband, and was to return in a few days with an Account of the intended 
Movements of the Enemy’s Army, and with directions what the Club was to 
do in Consequence. She set off from New Town last Wednesday, so that it 
is too late, to stop her going in, but may be stopped in her return if due Care 
is taken at the out posts — It will be necessary to examine her with the utmost 
attention, as I am assured great Art has been used to secret her dispatches. 

I would have wrote to Gen! Putnam, but no opportunity offers, that is so 
likely to forward the Intelligence as by the Bearer. I expect to be at princetown 
myself on Thursday next, when I will also, do all in my power to assist in her 
detection if she does not come out before. 


I have the Honor to be, tho’ in the greatest Hurry 
Y* Excellency’s most obt Serv' 
Elias Boudinot 


Copy. 
Docketed by Lincoln, p. 4: Boudinot Copy April 8° 1777 


* No evidence of the capture of this spy has been found in contemporary records. 
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1777, April 19. Washington (Morristown) to Lincoln (Middlebrook). MS.L.s. 
2 f. (letter on p. 1). JW. 7 GW, 438, JW, draft; LC Cal., NG, draft. 


Postcript not in GW: P S please to send the letter to Gen: Herd immediately 


Superscription, p. 4: (On public service) The Honb'* Major General Lincoln 
at Middle Brook G: Washington 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 4: From Gen! Washington April 19* 1777 


3 


1777, April 20. Washington (Morristown) to Lincoln [Middlebrook]. 
MS.L.s. 1 f. (letter on p. 1-2). TT. Unpublished. 


Head Quarters Morris Town 20% April 1777 
Dear Sir 

I have yours with the Return of your Division. I observe that the Return of 
the two independent Companies is much smaller than the last and the deficiency 
not accounted for. I therefore desire the Captains may be called upon to know 
what is become of their Men. I also observe that there are eight Men of the 
Corps under Chambers absent on furlough, I desire that they may be ordered 
in as well as those from the other Corps and I beg that no more be granted 
on any terms whatever, just at this time. I have ordered up the Brigade of 
Jersey Militia under the Command of Gen! Heard to this place, and I desire 
that what Jersey Militia are with you may likewise come up, I shall instantly 
more than replace them, with the several Detatchments of New England, and 
pennsylvania Regulars that are now here. 

I have rec? information that the Enemy have brought over some of their 
Boats to Brunswic and that they are fixing them upon Carriages, pray en- 
deavour to get a person into the Town to know the truth of this, and if it is 
so, how soon they move. 

I am Dear Sir 
Ys 
Gen! Lincoln G° Washington 
turn over — 


P. S. If you think sending off the Militia from Bound Brook before the de- 
tatchment I intend to send down arrives will weaken you too much, you may 
keep them till the detatchment does arrive, and then send them off quietly — 
Send the inclosed to Gen! Heard — 


No Superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 2: From his Excellency Gen! Washington 21% 
April1777 
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4 


1777, April 27. Washington (Morristown) to Lincoln [Middlebrook]. MS.L.s. 
1 f. (letter on p. 1-2). AH. 7 GW, 480, TT, draft; 5 Ford, 342; 4 Sparks, 402; 
LC Cal., TT, draft. 


No superscription, no docketing 


5 


1777, October 26. Washington (15 miles from Philadelphia [Whitpain]) to 
Lincoln [Albany].*° MS.L.s. 1 f. (letter on p. 1-2). TT. 9 GW, 428, TT, 
draft; 5 Sparks, 115; LC Cal., TT, draft. 


Dated 25 October 1777 in GW, Sparks, LC Cal. 


No superscription, no docketing 


6 


1778, January 20. Washington (Valley Forge) to Lincoln (Albany). MS.L. 
unsigned. 1 f. (letter on p. 1-2). AH. Marked ‘Copy’. 10 GW, 325, RHH, 
draft; 6 Ford, 289 n.; 5 Sparks, 217; LC Cal., RHH, draft. 


No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 4: From Gen! Washington Jan” 20% 1778 


7 


1778, February 9. Washington (Valley Forge) to Lincoln (Albany). MS.L.s. 
2 f. (letter on p. 1). RHH. 10 GW, 441, RHH, draft; LC Cal., RHH, draft. 


Superscription, p. 4: /On public service/ Major General Lincoln at Albany 
[In Washington’s hand: ] G° Washington 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 4: From Gen! Washington Feb” 9 [1778 added 
later } 


8 


1778, October 2. Washington (‘Colo Brinkerhoff’s’ [near Fishkill] ) to Lincoln. 
MS.L.s. 2 f. (letter on p. 1-3). RHH. 13 GW, 6, RHH, draft; LC Cal., RHH, 
draft. 


No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 4: From His Excellency — Oct* 24 1778 


* Lincoln at Albany was recovering from the wound received near Saratoga. 
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9 


1778, October 3. Washington (‘Col Brinkerhoff’s’ [near Fiskhill]) to Lincoln. 


MS.L.s. 1 f. (letter on p. 1). RHH. 13 GW, 17, RHH, draft; 6 Sparks, 74; 
LC Cal., RHH, draft. 


No superscription, no docketing 


10 


1778, October 9. Washington (Fredericksburg [N. Y.] to Lincoln (Philadel- 
phia).** A.L.s. 1 f. (letter on p. 1). Unpublished. 


Reproduced as Plate I 


Fredericksburg Oct. 9 78 
Dear Sir, 

I am sorry I happened to miss you yesterday. — I waited till two O clock PM. 
in expectation of your arrival, and then divided my family upon difft roads — 
but all of us escaped your Tract. — conceiving that this might happen, I left 
a few introductory Letters (for you to some of the first Gentlemen in Carolina) 
with Baron Kalb,*? and would now inclose you others to my friends in Virg* 
if 1 knew what rout you would take — But, uncertain of this, & perswaded 
you will not go out of y" way or stay long enough in Virg* to avail yourself of 
any civilities, | am certain my Country men would wish to shew you, I have 
declined troubling you with more than one to M® Washington, who will be 
happy in seeing, & shewing you every mark of esteem if you should go by the 
way of Alexandria. 

I most sincerely wish you the most perfect recovery of your Leg —a pleasant 
journey — and an agreeable & honorable Command. —I shall always be glad to 
hear from you being with ev’ Sentiment of regard. Dr Sir 


Yt Most Obedt & 
Affect® Hble Servt 
G° Washington 


PS. If you should go thro Alex*, you will also pass Fred. I have therefore 
given you a Letter to a Brother in law ** of mine in that Town. 


Superscription, by Washington, p. 4: To Maj' Gen! Lincoln at Philadelp* 
Favored by Maj' Clarke 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 4: From Gen! Washington Oct, 9. 1778. 


* Lincoln was just starting for South Carolina, where he remained until May 1780. 

* Baron de Kalb, in command of the division encamped at Fishkill (see 13 GW, 
49), was a friend of both Lincoln and Washington. 

* Fielding Lewis, who married Washington’s only sister. 
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II 


1779, March 15. Washington (Middlebrook) to Lincoln [Charleston]. MS.L.s. 
1 f. (letter on p. 1-2). TT. 14 GW, 240, TT, draft; LC Cal., TT, draft. 


Postscript not in GW: I beg leave to recommend Lt Col* Laurens who will 
deliver you this, to your particular notice. 


No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 2: From Gen! Washington 15 March 1779 


12 


1779, July 30. Washington (West Point) to Lincoln [Charleston]. MS.L.s, 2 f. 
(letter on p. 1-3). AH. 16 GW, 16, AH, draft; LC Cal., AH, draft. 


No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 4: From Gen! Washington July 30 1779 


13 
1779, September 28. Washington (West Point) to Lincoln [Charleston]. 


MS.L.s. 4 f. (letter on p. 1-5). AH. 16 GW, 350, AH, draft; 8 Ford, 59; 6 
Sparks, 357; LC Cal., AH, draft. 


Variant: (paragraph 4) ‘mere security’ for ‘more security’ 
No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 8: General Washington Sept 28" 1779 — 


14 
1779, October 26. Washington (West Point) to Lincoln [Charleston]. MS.L.s. 
2 f. (letter on p. 1-2). AH. 17 GW, 30, TT, draft; LC Cal., TT, draft. 


No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 4: Gen! Washington Oct" 26. 1779 


15 
1780, February 27. Washington (Morristown) to Lincoln [Charleston]. 


MS.L.s. 2 f. (letter on p. 1-3). JM. 18 GW, 55, AH, draft; 8 Ford, 204; 6 
Sparks, 474; LC Cal., AH, draft. 


Variants: (paragraph 5) ‘long’ omitted before ‘since’; ‘accounts’ for ‘informa- 
tion’ 
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No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 4: Gen' Washington Feb’ 27 1780 


16 


1780, April 28. Washington (Morristown) to Lincoln [Charleston]. MS.L.s. 
2 f. (letter on p. 1-2). RHH. 18 GW, 306, AH, draft; LC Cal., AH, draft. 


No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 4: Gen' Washington Ap! 28. 1780 


17 
1780, July 26. Washington [Preakness, near Passaic Falls, N. J.] ** to Lincoln 
[Hingham].*° MS.L.s. 1 f. (letter on p. 1). DH. 19 GW, 259, RHH, draft; 7 
Sparks, 122; LC Cal., RHH, draft. 


No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 2: Gen' Washington July 26 1780 


18 


1780, September 10. Washington [Bergen County] to Lincoln [Hingham]. 
MS.L.s. 2 f. (letter on p. 1-2). RHH. 20 GW, 27, RHH, draft; 8 Ford, 429; 
7 Sparks, 193; LC Cal., RHH, draft. 


Variant: (paragraph 2) ‘I had, founded’ for ‘I had found’ 
No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 2: Gen' Washington Sept* 10. 1780 


19 
1780, November 8. Washington (Passaic Falls) to Lincoln [Boston]. A.L.s. 1 f. 
(letter on p. 1-2). 20 GW, 322, GW, draft; 9 Ford, 23 n.; 7 Sparks, 290; LC 
Cal., GW, draft. 


Variant: (paragraph 1) ‘Bailey’ for ‘Baylies’ 


No superscription, no docketing 


20 
1781, February 10. Washington (New Windsor) to Lincoln [Boston]. 


“ Now a part of Paterson, New Jersey. 
* Lincoln was at home in Hingham, as a prisoner on parole. 
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MS.L.s. 2 f. (letter on p. 1-4). DH. 21 GW, 207, DH, draft; LC Cal., DH, 
draft. 


No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 4: His Excellency Gen! Washington February 10% 
—-1781 


2I 


1781, February 21. Washington (New Windsor) to Lincoln [Boston]. 
MS.L.s. 1 f. (letter on p. 1-2). TT. 21 GW, 264, TT, draft; LC Cal., TT, draft. 


No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 2: Gen Washington 21% FebY 1781 


7? 
-<- 


1781, February 27. Washington (New Windsor) to Lincoln [Boston]. 
MS.L.s. 1 f. (letter on p. 1-2). TT. 21 GW, 307, TT, draft; 9 Ford, 170; 7 
Sparks, 438; LC Cal., TT, draft. 


No superscription 


Docketed (in pencil) by Lincoln, p. 2: Gen Washington Feb 27 1781 


9? 
all 


1781, April 4. Washington (New Windsor) to Lincoln [Boston]. MS.L.s. 2 f. 
(letter on p. 1-3). TT. 21 GW, 412, TT, draft; 9 Ford, 200; 7 Sparks, 465; 
LC Cal., TT, draft. 


No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 4: Gen Washington April 4 1781 


24 
1781, May 11. Washington (New Windsor) to Lincoln [Boston]. MS.L-s. 1 f. 
(letter on p. 1). TT. 22 GW, 72, TT, draft; 8 Sparks, 39; LC Cal., TT, draft. 


No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 2: From Gen! Washington May 11" 1781 


25 


1781, July 1. Washington (near Peekskill) to Lincoln [Peekskill]. MS.L.s. 
4 f. (letter on p. 1-7). TT. 22 GW, 301, TT, draft; 9 Ford, 291; 8 Sparks, go; 
LC Cal., TT, draft. 
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The order of the last two paragraphs of text is reversed; and the sentence 
‘If you land, send an officer and small party up the main Road to meet me’ 
forms a separate, concluding paragraph. 


No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 8: Instruction July 1781 — 


26 


1781, July 2. Washington (Tarrytown) to Lincoln [near Kingsbridge]. MS.L.s. 
1 f. (letter on p. 1). DH. 22 GW, 321, DH, draft; LC Cal., DH, draft. 


Heading: ‘Heights of Tarry Town’ 


Paragraph 1: ‘or to prevent their retreating if they are out.’ added to first 
sentence 


No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 2: July 24.1781. From Gen! Washington 


27 
1781, August 6. Washington (Dobbs Ferry) to Lincoln [Camp]. MS.L.s. 2 f. 


(letter on p. 1-3). TT. Instructions. 22 GW, 470, TT, draft; LC Cal., TT, 
draft. 


No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 4: From Gen' Washington Augt 6. 1781 


28 


1781, August 28. Washington (Chatham, N. J.) to Lincoln [Chatham]. 
MS.L.s. 2 f. (letter on p. 1-3). JT. Instructions. 23 GW, 59, GW, draft 
(with one word, ‘occasioning’ for ‘avoiding,’ substituted by JT); LC Cal., GW, 
draft. 


Variant: (last sentence of text) ‘sufficient to have destroyed the carriages’ for 
‘sufficient to destroy half the carriages’ 


Added, in Washington’s hand, above his signature: Given at Chatham this 
28% day of Augt 1781 


No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 4: Washington Aug* 28 1781 
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29 
1781, August 29. Washington (Brunswick) to Lincoln. MS.L.s. 1 f. (letter on 
p. 1). JT. Unpublished. 
Brunswick 29 Aug* 1781 
Dear Sir 


Last Evening I received Advice from Gen! Forman ** of the Arrival of 18 
large Ships of War, which were discovered Yesterday Morn® stand* in from 
the Southward — a Frigate had gone out from the Hook to speak with them — 
& was retur® back again, having sent out a Boat towards them — The Conjecture 
was that it may be the Fleet of Admiral Hood from the W Indies — I expect to 
hear further this Night or Tomorrow —if any Thing important shall com- 
municate it to you — 

The Inclosed you will please to deliver to M D Witt—& have him im- 
mediately employed on the Business prescribed him —** 


With much Regard & Esteem 
I am 
D Sir 
Your most Obt Serv 
G° Washington 
M Gen! Lincoln — 


Superscription, p. 2: Public Service Major General Lincoln [in Wash- 
ington’s hand: ] G® Washington 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 2: From Gen! Washington August 29. 1781 


30 


1781, August 31. Washington (Philadelphia) to Lincoln [Trenton]. MS.L.s. 
2 f. (letter on p. 1-4). JT. 23 GW, 69, JT, draft; LC Cal., JT, draft. 


The following addenda, in Washington’s hand, are not in GW (which other- 
wise shows variations in phrasing): 

Paragraph 3: ‘a mile’ inserted following ‘above the Ferry’; ‘the waggons & 
artillery’ inserted following ‘expeditions to pass’; “The troops are to cross 
at the ferry. —’ added as note at end 

Paragraph 5: ‘under active officers [?]’ added at end 

Paragraph 7: ‘There is no better road than by this city’ inserted following ‘to 
the Head of Elk’ 


* David Forman, Brigadier General of militia, was then located on the New 
Jersey coast. His harsh treatment of Loyalists won him the name “Devil David.’ 

“Simeon DeWitt was ordered to survey the road to Head of Elk (23 GW, 
68-69). 
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No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 4: Washington Aug* 30% 1781 
y P gt gm 30" 17 


31 


1781, August 31. Washington (Philadelphia) to Lincoln [Trenton]. MS.L.s. 


2 f. (letter on p. 1-2). JT. 23 GW, 71, JT, draft; LC Cal., JT, draft. Printed 
herewith, in view of numerous text variations in GW. 


Philadelphia 31%* Aug*t 1781 — 
D Sir 

Since my Letter of this Mornt — upon Consultation with Count Rochambeau, 
I find him inclined to march the French Troops by Land from Trenton to Head 
of Elk — which will give a larger proportion of Craft for the American Stores 
& Troops — 

You will therefore, notwithstand* my preceed® Letter, after allot® a sufficient 
Number for the French Baggage &c (their Requst [sic] is Six), first put on 
Board the Water Craft such Heavy Stores, Baggage, Cloatht — Tools — 
Garrison Carriages & such other Things as Col® Lamb & you shall think proper, 
& then embark the Troops on Board the Craft — & let them fall down the River 
to Christina [sic] Bridge as soon as possible — reserving only such Number of 
Men as will be necessary to cross the Land with the Waggons & Baggage that 
will go on in that Way — & sendé on to this Place the 100 Men requsted [sic] 
this Morn? — 

Gen! Knox has just mentioned to me that some Part at least of the Artillery 
Stores, with some of the Artillery, had best pass by Land without any Change — 
as they are lightly loaded for the Purpose of easy Carriage — & the shifting on 
Board Craft may occasion much Trouble & Delay — you will think on this 
Circumstance — 

In Ford? the Waggons & Carriages particular Care must be taken that no 
Accident take Place by miscrossing — 

The QMG will direct what Number of Spare Waggons, covered & Open, 
will be necessary to take along to Christiana Bridge, for the Purpose of Trans- 
portation from thence to Head of Elk — these will also go on by Land — 


With much Regard & Esteem 
Iam 
D Sir 
Your most Obedt Servant 
G° Washington 
the QMG will see the Boats com* on with Cortlandts Regt put into Repair, 


immediately on their Com* up — these will take down the Regt that accom- 
panies them — & perhaps some other Matters — 


Desire our AQM — to give all the Assistance in his Power to the French 
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Troops — in their Crossing the River — & in any other Circumstance in which 
they may Need his Aid 


Maj‘ Gen! Lincoln 


No superscription, no docketing 


32 


1781, September 11. Washington (Mount Vernon) to Lincoln [Head of Elk]. 
MS.L.s. 2 f. (letter on p. 1-2). JT. 23 GW, 113, JT, draft; LC Cal., JT, draft. 


No superscription, no docketing 


33 
1781, December 30. Washington (Philadelphia) to Lincoln, ‘Secretary at War’ 


[Philadelphia]. A.L.s. 2 f. (letter on p. 1). 23 GW, 414, TT, draft; 8 Sparks, 
220; LC Cal., CC, TT, draft. 


Paragraph 2: ‘exertions of the General’ (‘Generals’ in GW) in the autograph 


manuscript appears to refer to Lincoln exclusively, not to the officers col- 
lectively. 


No superscription 
Docketed by Lincoln, p. 2: 30 Der 1781 


Inserted above, in another hand: General Washinton [sic; cf. No. 35] 


34 
1782, January 20. Washington (Philadelphia) to Lincoln [Philadelphia]. 
A.L-s. 6 f. (letter on p. 1-9). 23 GW, 452, TT, draft; LC Cal., CC, TT, draft. 
P. 9 (in Washington’s hand): Hon Majt Gen! Lincoln Secretary at War 
No superscription 


Docketed (not by Lincoln), p. 12: January 20. 1782 General Washington 
On the subject of recruiting and supporting the American Army — 


35 


1782, April 25. Washington (Newburgh) to Lincoln [Philadelphia]. A.L.s. 8 f. 
(letter on p. 1-13). 24 GW, 164, GW; LC Cal., GW; PCC, DH. One notes 
with astonishment that three of the copies of this lengthy letter, replete with 
figures, are in Washington’s hand. 


Variants: 
P. 2, 1. 10: ‘exclusive of Marines’ for ‘enclusive of Marines’ (GW, 164) 
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P. 3, 1. 15: ‘Upon European principles’ begins a new sentence; |. 22, ‘37,170 
for ‘36,170’ (GW, 165) 

P. 7, |. 21: ‘12,000 Men’ underscored (GW, 167) 

P. 8, 1. 4: ‘clearly’ for ‘fairly’ (GW, 168) 

P. 12, 1. 21: ‘conquest of that place’ (with ‘that place’ written over ‘New 
York’ erased) for ‘conquest of New York’; |. 23, ‘that point’ canceled; 
ll. 24-25, ‘with such means as I expect to be possessed of’ for ‘with any 
means I have a knowledge of at prest’ (GW, 170-171) 


No superscription 
Docketed by Lincoln, p. 16: April 25 1782 


Inserted above, in another hand: General Washinton [sic; cf. No. 33] 


36 


[? 1782, May]. A. memorandum unsigned. 1 f. (memorandum on p. 1). N. p., 
n.d. Unpublished. The dating of the memorandum to May 1782 seems likely. 
On 30 April 1782 General Orders had been issued from Washington’s Head- 
quarters, at Newburgh, setting forth a new scale of rations for officers as 
established by Congress, effective May 1 (24 GW, 188-190). Washington’s 
uneasiness concerning the reception of the new scale by the officers is shown 
in his letters of May 1 and May 15 to Lincoln as Secretary at War (24 GW, 
192, 256). 
Reproduced as Plate II 


What can induce Congress to restrain the Issues of the full number of Rations 
to any Officer in the Army to which his rank entitles him; when, if they mean 
fair, it is, to the public, a mere matter of Moonshine, whether the Financier pays 
the value of them to that Officer if he does not draw them — or to the Con- 
tractors if he does? 

Can these things fail to irritate? — and irritating, are they not pregnant with 
mischief? — Is it policy? —Is it justice to keep a sore constantly gangrened 
when no good end is, or can be answered by it? —Should Men who have 
endured more, & received less of their pay than any other class of People in 
public Service, have so little consideration or attention paid to their Interest & 
Comforts? 

Would to God false policy — inattention — or something else, may not be 
productive of disagreements which may prove irreconcilable 


No superscription. 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 2: Private memorand™ Gen! Washington 


37 
1782, June 5. Washington [Newburgh] to Lincoln [Philadelphia]. MS.L. 
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unsigned. 1 f. (letter on p. 1). JT. 24 GW, 314 n., draft; LC Cal., CC, JT, 
draft; PCC, JT. Unpublished except for passage ‘and wish to pay ... Your 
own Hand’ quoted in GW. 


Head Quarters 5** June 1782 
Sir 

I take the Liberty to send to your Care, under a flying Seal, the inclosed 
Address of the Officers of the Army on the happy Event of the Birth of a 
Dauphin — 

Should you think proper to give it your Concurrence, and wish to pay a 
particular Compliment to the Minister on this Occasion, you will will [sic] 
please to present it with your own Hand — otherwise cause it to be conveyed 
under it’s Cover from me — the particular Mode is left to your own Option — 

I am with great Regard & Esteem 
Dear Sir 
Your most Obed 
humble Servant 
[no signature] 
Major Gen! Lincoln — 
No superscription 


Docketed, in Washington’s hand, p. 2: To Majt Gen! Lincoln 5** June 82 
Also on p. 2, in Lincoln’s hand: Washington 


38 


1783, February 26. Washington [Newburgh] to Lincoln [Philadelphia]. 
MS.L-s. 2 f. (letter on p. 1-2). DH. 26 GW, 167, DH, draft; LC Cal., CC, DH, 
draft; PCC, DH. 


No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 4: Gen Washington 26 Feb’ 1783 Private 


39 


1786, April 10. Washington (Mount Vernon) to Lincoln [Hingham?]. A.L.s. 
1 f. (letter on p. 1-2). 28 GW, 405, Letter Book; 9 Sparks, 157. Printed here- 
with from autograph original, in view of variations in Letter Book copy in GW. 


Mount Vernon Apr! 10" 1786 


My dear Sir, 

The violent rains, and consequent freshes, have given such interruption to the 
Stages in this part of the world, as to prevent your favor of the 15 Ult° getting 
to my hands till Saturday last. — 

I accede to the sum of Two hundred Dollars in addition to the stipulations 
mentioned in my last, as compensation for M* Lear’s Services a year; and shall 
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be glad to receive him into my family as soon as he can make it convenient to 
repair to it. — At any rate I shall be glad to know, as nearly as may be, when to 
expect him, that I may arrange matters accordingly. — 

There can be little doubt of M' Lear’s obtaining, by method & arrangement, 
more time than he speaks of for study, — to facilitate, rather than retard w%, 
as far as it can be made to comport with the purposes for which he is employed, 
would give me pleasure. — With the greatest esteem & regard. 


I am. D Sir 
Y' Most Obed. and Affect® Servant 
G° Washington 
Gen! Lincoln. 


No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 2: Gen Washington April 10” 1786 


40 


1787, February 24. Washington (Mount Vernon) to Benjamin Lincoln, Jr 
[Hingham?].°° MS.L. signature clipped. 1 f. (letter on p. 1). TL? 29 GW, 
167, Letter Book. 


Paragraph 1: ‘total’ omitted before ‘suppression of the insurgents’ 
Paragraph 2: ‘all the rights of Citizenship’ for ‘all right to Citizenship’ 


No superscription, no docketing 


41 
1787, March 23. Washington (Mount Vernon) to Lincoln. A.Ls. 2 f. (letter 


on p. 1-3). 29 GW, 181, Letter Book; 11 Ford, 127 (last paragraph omitted); 
9 Sparks, 238. 


No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 4: Gen' Washington March 23. 1787 


42 
1788, January 31. Washington (Mount Vernon) to Lincoln. A.Ls. 2 f. (letter 
on p. 1-3). 29 GW, 395, Letter Book; 9 Sparks, 310. 
The following passages are not in GW (which otherwise shows variations in 
phrasing): 
Paragraph 2: ‘&c*. And also for the information contained in your letter. —’ 
added following the first sentence 


* Eldest son of the General, Harvard 1777, died 1788. 
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Last paragraph: ‘in which M™ Washington joins me’ added following ‘the 
most ardent desire’ 


No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 4: Gen Washington Jan” 31°t 1788 


43 


1788, February 11. Washington (Mount Vernon) to Lincoln, A.L.s. 2 f. (letter 
on p. 1-2). 29 GW, 412, Letter Book; 9 Sparks, 322. 


No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 4: G Washington Feb 11" 1788 


44 


1788, February 29. Washington (Mount Vernon) to Lincoln. A.L.s. 2 f. (letter 
on p. 1-3). 29 GW, 426, Letter Book; 11 Ford, 228; 9 Sparks, 329. Printed 
herewith from autograph original, in view of variations in Letter Book copy 
in GW. All three printed versions are dated 28 (not 29) February. 


Mount Vernon FebY 29% 1788 
My dear Sir, 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your three letters of the 34 6 & o 
inst. — The information conveyed by the last was extremely pleasing to me, 
tho’ I cannot say it was altogether unexpected, as the tenor of your former 
letters had in some measure, prepared me for the event, — but the conduct of 
the minority was more pleasing and satisfactory than could have been looked 
for from the debates. — The full & fair discussion which you gave the subject 
in your Convention was attended with the happiest consequences; it afforded 
compleat information to all those whose minds were open to conviction and at 
the same time gave an opportunity to confute, and point out the fallacy of 
those specious arguments which were offered in opposition to the proposed 
Government. — Nor is this all, the conciliating behaviour of the minority will 
strike a damp on the hopes which opponents in other States might otherwise 
have formed from the smallness of the majority: and must be greatly influencial 
in obtaining a favourable determination in those States which have not yet 
decided upon it. 

There is not perhaps a man in Virginia less qualified than I am, to say from 
his own knowledge & observation, what will be the fate of the Constitution 
here for I very seldom ride beyond the limits of my own farms, and am wholly 
indebted to those Gentlemen who visit me for any information of the disposi- 
tion of the people towards it, but from all I can collect I have not the smallest 
doubt of its being accepted. — 

I thank you, my dear Sir, for the acc’ which you have, from time to time, 
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transmitted me since the meeting of your Convention, nothing could have been 
more grateful or acceptable to me, I am also obliged by your promise to inform 
me of any important matters that may transpire and you know I shall, at all 
times [“be happy’ omitted] to hear of your welfare. — M= Washington joins 
me in every good wish for you and your family — and with sentiments of the 
greatest esteem & regard — 
I am, My dear Sir 
Y' Obedt & Affect® Serv' 
G° Washington 

The Hone Gen! Lincoln 


No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 4: General Washington Feb 29 1788 


45 


1788, March 10. Washington (Mount Vernon) to Lincoln. A.L.s. 2 f. (letter 
on p. 1-2). 29 GW, 440, Letter Book; 9 Sparks, 334. Printed herewith from 
autograph original, in view of variations in Letter Book copy in GW. 


Mount Vernon March 1o% 1788 
My dear Sir, 

Your favor of the 20 Ult. and the papers accompanying it came duly to 
hand; I believe none of your letters to me have miscarried as I have received 
the Gazettes containing the debates of your Convention very regularly. — 

I am sorry to hear that the issue of the proposed Government in New- 
Hampshire is, in any measure, dubious: Our accounts from that quarter have 
been favorable in the highest degree, they would have justified the expectation 
of an unanimous vote in their Convention. 

The growing attachment of the People in your State to the proposed Con- 
stitution is certainly a strong proof of its general excellence: It shews that a 
due & impartial consideration of the subject will decide in its favor. 

At the end of the present Month we shall be able to form a tolerable judgmt 
of what may be its fate here, as our returns for the delegates to the Convention 
will be known at that time, and the characters chosen will be pretty generally 
decided in their opinions upon the matter before their delegation, as that will 
determine the people in their choice. — The general tenor of the information, 
which I derive from those Gentlemen who call upon me, seems to agree in the 
oppositions loosing [sic] ground here; and that nothing is wanting to render the 
people so fafourably [sic] disposed towards it as to put the decision beyond a 
doubt but a proper representation of, and information upon the subject. — The 
opponents are indefatigable in their exertions, while the friends to the New 
form seem to rest the issue upon the goodness of their Cause. — There will 
undoubtedly be a greater weight of abilities against the adoption in this Con- 
vention than in any other; It was to be expected from the characters who first 
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declared against it here, but notwithstanding this, my opinion is (as it ever has 
been) that it will be received — With the highest esteem & regard I am 


My dear Sir, 
Y* Most Affect¢ Serv 


G° Washington 
The Hone Gen! Lincoln. 


No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, P- 4: Gen Washington March 10 1788 


46 


1788, April 2. Washington (Mount Vernon) to Lincoln. A.L.s. 2 f. (letter on 
p- 1). 29 GW, 451, Letter Book. 


Paragraph 1: following ‘will strengthen the opposition,’ the words ‘in this State’ 
have been canceled and ‘here; the members of which’ interlined; the line then 
continues ‘are not scrupulous in declaring, that, the adjournment was with 
design to know the result of this Convention. —’ ‘The only ground’ begins a 
new paragraph. 


End of text: ‘But notwithstanding these unfair and unjust representations, I do 
not despair of its adoption in this State. — With the sincerest regard & esteem’ 


No superscription, no docketing 


47 
1788, May 2. Washington (Mount Vernon) to Lincoln. MS.L.s. 2 f. (letter on 
p- 1-3). TL? 29 GW, 488, Letter Book; 11 Ford, 261; 9 Sparks, 363. 


Variants: 
Sentence 1: ‘19"* of March’ for ‘29 of March’ 
Sentence 2, beginning ‘I can now, with pleasure,’ not paragraphed 
Penultimate paragraph: ‘pervade the State’ for ‘pervade the States’ (the text 
referring to Massachusetts, not to the States in general) 


No superscription 


Docketed by Lincoln, p. 4 (order thus): Gen' Washington May 2 1788 
From 


48 


1788, June 29. Washington (Mount Vernon) to Lincoln. A.L.s. 2 f. (letter 
on p. 1-3). 30 GW, 11, Letter Book; 11 Ford, 287; 9 Sparks, 391. Printed 
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herewith from autograph original, in view of variations in Letter Book copy 
in GW. 


Mount Vernon June 29" 1788. 
My dear Sir, 

I beg you will accept my thanks for the communications handed to me in 
your letter of the 34 instant. — and my congratulations on the encreasing good 
dispositions of the Citizens of your State —of which the late Elections are 
strongly indicative. — 

No one can rejoice more than I do at every step taken by the People of this 
great Country to preserve the union — establish good order & government — 
and to render the Nation happy at home & respected abroad. — No Country 
upon Earth ever had it more in its power to attain these blessings than United 
America. — Wonderously strange then, & much to be regretted indeed would 
it be, were we to neglect the means, and to stray from the road to which the 
finger of Providence has so manifestly pointed. —I cannot believe it will ever 
come to pass!. — The great author of all good has not conducted us so far on 
the Road to happiness and glory to withdraw from us, in the hour of need, his 
beneficent support. — By folly & misconduct (proceeding from a variety of 
causes) we may now & then get bewildered; but I hope, and trust, that their is 
good sense and virtue enough left to bring us back into the right way before 
we shall be entirely lost. — 

Before this letter can have reached you, you will have heard of the Ratification 
of the proposed Constitution by this State, without previous amendments. — 
The final question was taken the 25% — Ayes 89 — Noes 79; — but something 
recommendatory, or declaratory of the rights of the People, it is said, will 
follow; so as not to affect the preceeding decision.— This account, and the 
news of the adoption by New-Hampshire, arrived in Alexandria nearly about 
the sametime on Friday evening; and, as you may easily conceive, gave cause 
for great rejoicing among the Inhabitants, who have not, I believe, an anti- 
federalist among them 

Our Acc's from Richmond are, that the debates (through all the different 
stages of the business, though long and animated) were conducted with great 
dignity & temper —that the final decision exhibited an awful and solemn 
scene — and that, there is reason to expect a perfect acquiescence thereto by 
the minority.— not only from the good sense & conduct of that body during 
the Session, but from the declaration of M‘ Henry the great leader of the 
opposition to the effect, that though he cannot be reconciled to the Constitu- 
tion in its present form, and shall give it every constitutional opposition in his 
power, yet that he will submit to it peaceably, as he thinks every good Citizen 
ought to do when it is in exercise; and that he will, both by precept & example, 
endeavor to inculcate this doctrine. — 

But little doubt is mow entertained, bere, of the ratification of the proposed 
Constitution by the State of North Carolina — and however great the opposi- 
tion to it may be in that of New York, the leaders thereof will, I should con- 
ceive, consider the consequences of rejection well, before it is given. — With 
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respect to Rhode Island, the power that governs there, has so far baffled all 
calculation on this subject that no man will hazard an opinion on their pro- 
ceedings lest he should be suspected of participating in its phrensy.— You 
have every good wish of this family — and the sincere regard of your affect® 
friend & Servt 


G° Washington 
The Hone Gen! Lincoln 
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1788, August 28. Washington (Mount Vernon) to Lincoln. A.Ls. 1 f. 
(letter on p. 1-2). 30 GW, 62, Letter Book; 11 Ford, 312; 9 Sparks, 417. 


Paragraph 3: ‘(as it has been fairly discussed)’ added after ‘the Constitution’ 
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1788, October 26. Washington (Mount Vernon) to Lincoln. A.L.s. 4 f. (letter 
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Paragraph 3: following ‘at the last moment’ the passage reads ‘when it can be 
no longer postponed, when all the circumstances can be brought into one view’ 
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1788, November 14. Washington (Mount Vernon) to Lincoln. A.Ls. 1 f. 
(letter on p. 1-2). 30 GW, 125, Letter Book; 9 Sparks, 446. 


Paragraph 3: ‘I wrote pretty fully to you in October’ for ‘I wrote to you 
on the [26] day of October’ (date blank in Letter Book copy, supplied by 
editor); ‘his Kinsman’ added before ‘M' Rich? H. Lee had declared to him’ 
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Paragraph 1: The last sentence, ‘In the County which bears my name, there 
was not a dissenting vote.’ (present in GW), lacking in the original 


Paragraph 2: ‘Monday next will, however, confirm or contradict this opinion; 
it being the day of election throughout the State.’ present after second sentence 
in the original 


(The above variations suggest that the Letter Book copy was entered after the 
Monday election.) 
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1789, August 11. Washington (New York) to Lincoln. MS.L.s. 2 f. (letter on 
p. 1-2). TL. 30 GW, 379, Letter Book; 11 Ford, 421. 


The passage in parentheses reads: ‘(if it should be determined to appoint Com- 
missioners, and is agreeable to you, and can be made to comport with your 
present Office)’ 
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1799, March 17. Washington (Mount Vernon) to Lincoln. A.L.s. 2 f. (letter 
on p. 1-2). 37 GW, 149, GW. 
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The Chinese-Japanese Library of the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute 


I. History anp GrowTH 


N 1879 an elderly Chinese scholar, Ko K’un-hua, from the city of 

Ningpo in Chekiang province, was appointed to a chair of instruc- 

tion in Chinese at Harvard College. A small collection of Chinese 

books was purchased at that time, and during the next thirty-five 
years a few volumes were added yearly. In 1914 two Japanese profes- 
sors came to Harvard: Hattori Unokichi, a leading sinologist in his 
country, who presented many volumes to the College Library, and 
Anesaki Masaharu, a well-known buddhologist, who contributed sev- 
eral important collections of Japanese books. These gifts apparently 
were the beginning of the Japanese collection. Then, for a further 
period of ten years, the growth of the Chinese-Japanese collection was 
insignificant. With the increase of interest in China and Japan during 
the years after the first World War, there was a feeling that the collec- 
tion should be increased and that a competent librarian should be in- 
vited to handle it. In 1927 A. K’aiming Ch’iu was appointed Librarian 
and took charge of the collection, which at that time numbered 4,526 
volumes in Chinese and 1,668 volumes in Japanese, both housed in 
Room 91 in Widener Library. 

The situation changed further in January 1928, when the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute was independently incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts to administer a fund established under the will of Charles 
- M. Hall of Niagara Falls, New York. The Trustees of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute were interested not only in helping several Chris- 
tian universities in China, but also in creating a center at Harvard Uni- 
versity for Far Eastern studies, with the major emphasis on sinology. 
The friendly relations that existed between Harvard and various Chi- 
nese universities opened an opportunity to purchase books in Peking, 
Nanking, and other important Chinese centers. The Trustees made 
allocations for a systematic building up of the Chinese-Japanese collec- 
tion. Dr Ch’iu, with his thorough knowledge of Chinese bibliography 
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and his inexhaustible enthusiasm, began to organize a research library 
applying modern library techniques to the Chinese tradition of book- 
lore. 

In 1929 the University assigned five rooms and the basement of 
Boylston Hall for the activities of the Harvard-Yenching Institute. 
Reference works were placed in the large reading room, and the stacks 
were housed in the basement. In 1932, when the present writer came 
to Harvard as a visiting scholar, the Chinese-Japanese Library al- 
ready had 71,036 Chinese volumes and 3,835 Japanese volumes. At 
that time the writer had several talks with Dr Ch’iu about methods of 
systematizing the purchasing in order to make the library a real re- 
search institution, and emphasized among other things the necessity of 
acquiring all important Japanese books and journals on sinology. 

After the writer’s appointment to the Directorship of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute in 1934, the Library, with the backing of the Trus- 
tees, and the professional acumen of Dr Ch’iu,” undertook the acquisi- 
tion of all important Chinese books in the best standard editions. This 
program was furthered by the Harvard-Yenching office under the able 
direction of Professor William Hung at Yenching University in 
Peking. It was not an easy task, because bookstores in China were not 
professionally organized as in the West, and at that time very few of 
them published catalogues. Nonetheless, the Chinese have always been 
excellent bibliographers, and with the help of multiple bibliographical 
publications the Chinese-Japanese Library rapidly increased its Chi- 
nese holdings. 

Other Far Eastern countries were not forgotten. Japanese publica- 
tions were purchased in great number, and soon there were added Mon- 
golian, Manchu, and Tibetan books and scrolls. (Recently a Korean 
collection was started.) To help students and scholars in their research 
work a small collection of Western books and periodicals dealing 
with the Far East was established in 1936. The following table gives a 
statistical view of the growth of the Library, in number of volumes, 
from 1927 to 1955. (‘Volume’ here includes both the traditionally 
slim Chinese fascicle or ts’°e —in Japanese satsw —and the thicker 
Western-style book adopted in the Far East in modern times.) 


‘In the preparation of this article, 1 am indebted to Dr Ch’iu for bringing to- 
gether selected bibliographical data. 
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Western 


Year Chinese Japanese Tibetan Manchu Mongolian Korean Langs. Total 

1927 4,526 1,668 6,194 
1928 15,248 1,676 16,924 
1929 24,511 1,776 26,287 
1930 44,103 2,083 46,186 
1931 545432 2,871 572303 
1932 71,036 3,835 74.871 
1933 79,484 6,639 86,123 
1934 86,651 6,994 93,645 
1935 92,668 7,803 344 ~=—«:100, 815 
1936 101,818 8,245 320 609 110,992 
1937 108,852 8,363 320 750 «118,285 
1938 114,973 9444 320 114 919 «125,770 
1939 124,252 10,502 534 458 42 1,181 139,969 
1940 144,114 12,930 534 639-286 1,474 159,977 
1941 159,624 14,165 642 1,000 324 1,761 177,516 
1942 164,516 14,568 642 1,000 324 2,042 182,892 
1943 165,059 14,830 642 1,000 324 2,247 184,102 
1944 165,084 15,225 643 1,000 328 2,548 184,828 
1945 166,612 15,282 643 1,000 328 2,895 186,760 
1946 168,357 20,411 643 1,000 328 35236 193,975 
1947 179,003 20,958 660 1,009 329 3.536 205,495 
1948 184,893 22,379 662 1,009 330 3,950 213,223 
1949 = 186,353 27,208 §=662 1,009 330 4,369 219,931 
1950 188,844 28,661 662 1,045 331 5,045 224,588 
1951 192,348 = 36,843 662 1,045 = 332 327 55554 237,110 
1952, 197,939 40,297, 662 1,045 = 332 375 = 6,153 246,804 


1953 206,543 = 42,503 662 1,053 335 789 6,554 258,439 
1954 215,148 45,828 664 1,057 349 1,021 6,893 270,960 
1955 222,435 51,133 676 1,061 351 1,416 7,284 284,356 


Il. Present ARRANGEMENT OF THE LIBRARY 


The shelves (amounting to 997 sections, each measuring 3 ft. x 6 ft. x 
10 in.) are now practically full and occupy not only the basement but 
the east half of the second, third, and fourth floors of Boylston Hall. 
Reading space and offices have also expanded. Three rooms are as- 
signed to readers: a reading room for graduate students where all the 
needed Chinese and Japanese reference works are on the open shelves 
along the walls; another reading room for undergraduates, where the 
catalogues, Western reference works, and current periodicals are dis- 
played; and a third room stocked with materials for those working espe- 
cially on modern and contemporary China and Japan. This third room 
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became necessary because of the new emphasis placed after World 
War II on studies of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in the Far 
East. In 1946 a new program, outside the Department of Far Eastern 


Languages, was created under the name of the East Asia Regional 
Studies Program. 


III. Carp CATALOGUES 


For the benefit of scholars and students several different card cata- 
logues have been established. One is a catalogue of Chinese books with 
entries for both author and title, arranged alphabetically according to 
the Wade-Giles transliteration of the Pekinese pronunciation. The 
Japanese collection also has catalogue cards for both author and title 
filed in ABC order according to the ‘modified Hepburn’ romanization. 
A third catalogue is arranged by subject; here every book can be found 
in its special section in the classification scheme. The scheme is based 
on China’s traditional ssv-pu (four departments) system initiated be- 
tween A.D. 220 and 265. Also referred to sometimes as ssu-k’u (four 
treasuries), this was the only library classification system widely used 
in China, Japan, and Korea before their contact with the West.” A 
fourth catalogue, of the Chinese and Japanese books together, is ar- 
ranged by the ‘four-corner system’ of locating Chinese characters, so 
that the student can find the needed book without necessarily knowing 
the Chinese or Japanese pronunciation of its title. 

A unique feature of these catalogues is the detailed treatment of the 
Library’s numerous ‘collectanea’: over 1,300 Chinese ts'ung-shu and 
g00 Japanese sdsho.* All these were analyzed and their components 
catalogued separately, so that each individual work (some 60,000 titles 
in Chinese and nearly 50,000 in Japanese) has a separate card plus an- 
other for its author. The contents of the collectanea, which are rich 
sources of information, are thus made inestimably more accessible to 
scholars. 


* The Harvard-Yenching Classification Scheme was published by the Committee 
on Far Eastern Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, 
D. C., in 1943, and has since been adopted by most Far Eastern collections in the 
United States and Canada. It is also used in a number of libraries in China, conti- 
nental Europe, England, Malaya, and Australia. 

* Until relatively recent times periodicals did not exist in the Orient, and short 
works were gathered together and printed in more or less uniform format in 
‘thickets of writings’ — an expression pronounced ts’ung-shu in Chinese and sdsho in 
Japanese. 
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The fifth catalogue is of Western materials, among which are some 
rare books in Russian. These Western works on the Far East are also 


listed in both the Public and Official (Union) Catalogues in Widener 
Library. 


IV. Carp PrinTING AND THE Book CATALOGUE 


In 1938 the Library began to print cards for Chinese books at the 
Peking office of the Institute at Yenching University. These cards, 
printed with a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, were distributed 
to some twenty libraries in China, the United States, Canada, England, 
Holland, and Sweden at the price of the blank cards plus transporta- 
tion.* All the receiving libraries (including Harvard) owe much 
thanks to the Rockefeller Foundation for this useful gift. The Pacific 
War put a stop to the project. All together about 12,530 cards were 
printed for titles in Classics, Philosophy, Religion, Archaeology, Biog- 
raphy, History, and Geography; the set-up type, however, amounts to 
more than 35,000 titles. Proof sheets for these titles are available in 
Cambridge. Several outside libraries have ordered microfilm of the 
proof sheets, from which card enlargements can be made for use in the 
standard card catalogue. 

In June 1945 card printing for Chinese books by regular letter press 
was resumed at Harvard. It was later extended to Japanese books, but, 
because of the heavy expense in setting Chinese type (characters), the 
technical medium was soon changed to that of the photolithographic or 
offset process. These American printed cards were also distributed to 
other libraries at cost. From June 1945 to June 1949, cards for about 
500 Chinese titles and 2,040 Japanese titles were issued in this way. 
Since the inauguration of the Cooperative Cataloging Project for Chi- 
nese and Japanese Books at the Library of Congress on 1 July 1949, 
the Institute Library has stopped its own printing and distribution of 
library cards; Harvard cards can now be bought only from the Card 
Division of the Library of Congress. Since 1949, the Institute Library 
has contributed each year from three to four thousand titles in Chi- 
nese and Japanese to the Cooperative Cataloging Project. 

In order to make the resources of the Library available to a wider 
circle of scholars in America than the limited number of students in 
residence at Harvard, it was decided in 1936, with the approval of the 


* American 100-per cent rag cards were sent to China, printed there, and trans- 
ported back to the United States. 
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Trustees, to publish a book catalogue of the contents of the Library. 
Dr Ch’iu went to China for this purpose in December 1936. Beginning 
in the spring of 1938, pages of such a catalogue were printed in Peking 
from the same type that was being set for printing the cards. Between 
1938 and 1940, three volumes (amounting to 830 pages) of the Chi- 
nese Book Catalogue were published, covering the same fields as were 
covered by the cards. Most Far Eastern libraries throughout the world 
now have copies of these three volumes.° 

The project of the Book Catalogue, interrupted by the War, will be 
revived in the near future for both Chinese and Japanese books. Mean- 
while the Library published in 1954 a brief checklist (printed in Japan) 
of Japanese sdsho.® Other checklists, of Chinese ts’ung-shu and of Chi- 
nese rare books, are being compiled for eventual publication. 

Besides the printed catalogue and printed lists of the Library, re- 
search scholars and professors connected with the Institute have pub- 
lished bibliographical guides based on the resources of the Library, 
which can be used by outside scholars through inter-library loans. 
Such guides are available from the Harvard University Press or the 
Harvard Cooperative Society. 





V. STRENGTH OF THE CHINESE COLLECTION 


The Chinese collection is strong in all materials dealing with the 
humanities, which have always been the main interest of Chinese tradi- 
tional scholars. In examining the different sections, we may start (con- 
forming to Chinese tradition) with the Confucian Classics and works 
dealing with them. Naturally the Library possesses all the major reper- 
tories in original editions. Mention may be made of the now rare 1815 
edition by Juan Yiian (1764-1849) of the Thirteen Classics with 
Standard Commentaries and his own collation notes. The Library also 
possesses the expository work about the classical texts (T’ung-chib- 
t’ang ching-chieh) edited by Hsii Ch’ien-hsiieh (1631-1694). This im- 
portant work in 500 volumes, published in 1675 by the famous Manchu 
poet Singde (1655-1685), includes the commentaries of scholars of the 

5Entitled A Classified Catalogue of Chinese Books in the Collection of the 
Chinese-Japanese Library of the Harvard-Yenching Institute at Harvard Univer- 
sity. A limited number of copies are still available to institutions (not to individuals), 


at $12.00 per set. 
* Japanese Collected Works and Series in the Chinese-Japanese Library at Har- 


vard University; 96 + 32 pp. 
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Sung (960-1279) and Yiian (1280-1368) periods. The classical com- 
mentaries written by scholars of the Ch’ing dynasty (1644-1912) were 
put together in 320 volumes by Juan Yiian and printed in 1860; a sup- 
plement of another 320 volumes was compiled and printed 28 years 
later by Wang Hsien-ch’ien (1842-1917). The numerous works of 
commentators who worked after 1890 are also available in the Chinese- 
Japanese Library. 

It was a Chinese practice to publish philosophical anthologies by 
putting the works of various philosophers together on one basis or an- 
other. The Library has all these standard collections of “The Ten 
Philosophers’ or “The Twenty-two Philosophers’ or “The Hundred 
Philosophers,’ plus many other important works on philosophy in gen- 
eral and individual philosophers in particular. The oldest work in this 
section is a rare Southern Sung (twelfth-century) edition of the 
Fa-yen" from the library of the famous bibliophile Fu Tseng-hsiang 
(1872~1945?), former minister of education in the Republican govern- 
ment at Peking (1917) and adviser on rare Chinese books to many 
Chinese and Japanese cultural institutions. 

From remote times the Chinese used palace records to compile of- 
ficial histories; after the fall of each dynasty, its successor appointed an 
official committee to put together and edit the history of the preceding 
rulers. These histories were printed, reprinted, and reedited. The Chi- 
nese-Japanese Library contains all available editions of the Twenty- 
four Standard Histories, starting with the Historical Records (Shib- 
chi) and ending with the History of the Ming Dynasty, and also of the 
Draft History of the Ch’ing Dynasty, which still remains unofficial. 
Numerous studies and treatises about each dynasty written by many 
outstanding scholars are also included in this section of the Library. 
Primary historical sources for the last 544 years are the so-called ‘Au- 
thentic Records’ of the Ming (1368-1644) and Ch’ing dynasties, rec- 
ords from which the large-scale histories took a good share of their 
material. 

An important section in the Library is the one on Chinese social and 
political institutions. Here also, as in the preceding case, the last two 


"Or Yang-tzu fa-yen; a philosophical treatise by Yang Hsiung (53-18 B.c.), 
official under the socialist usurper-emperor Wang Mang (45 B.c—a.D. 23). Yang 
Hsiung took a position on human nature midway between Mencius, who taught 
that it is fundamentally good, and Hsiin-tzu (340-245 B.c.), who regarded it as 
furdamentaliy bad. 
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dynasties are represented by outstanding xylograph editions. The Li- 
brary possesses a Ming dynasty printing, from Yiian wooden blocks, of 
the important work T’ung-chibh written by Cheng Ch’iao (1104- 
1162). There should also be mention of the Wen-hsien t’ung-k’ao by 
Ma Tuan-lin (ca. 1280), in a so-called Palace Edition dated 1524, and 
its continuation compiled by Wang Ch’, in the 1602 edition. Among 
other rare and important items of the sixteenth century are the im- 
perial Ming-lun ta-tien and the Ta Ming chi-li, two works dealing with 
the socio-political institutions of the Ming dynasty. To the same period 
belongs also the Ta Ming hui-tien (Collected Institutes of the Ming 
Dynasty), dated 1587, a compilation dealing with the different state 
regulations. For the ‘Institutes’ of the Manchu empire the Library has 
the Ta Ch’ing bui-tien, from the first edition of 1684-90 to the fifth 
one of 1899. 

Another important and interesting group comprises collections of 
memorials to the throne by government ministers. The finest item in 
the group is one printed by bronze movable type in 1490, a compila- 
tion by Chao Ju-yii (? -1195) dealing with the memorials presented 
to the throne by Sung officials. A larger collection (blockprinted in 
1416) of memorials from the earliest time to the end of the Yiian dy- 
nasty was compiled by Yang Shih-chi (1365-1444). The Huang Ming 
su-ch’ao compiled by Sun Hsiin (fl. 1574) and three other Ming collec- 
tions represent most of the memorials by Ming ministers. There are 
numerous memorials presented by officials to the Manchu emperors 
during their reigns of 268 years. The Library has most of them. 

More than 1,000 works in the Library deal with the Chinese lan- 
guage itself. Among these may be mentioned the oldest dictionary 
of rhymes, the Kuang-yiin (601), represented by a Sung edition, two 
Yiian editions, and one Ming edition. Of the fourteenth-century 
Hung-wu cheng-yiin by Yiieh Shao-feng, an important work dealing 
with Chinese rhymes and making many changes in the ancient readings, 
the copy the Library possesses was published in 1567. Another valu- 
able Ming work is the Wu-ya ch’tian-shu, which deals with the oldest 
dictionaries of glosses to ancient texts (starting with the Erh-ya, prob- 
ably compiled in the third century B.c.); the Library’s copy was block- 
printed in 1626. 

The Library possesses more than 50,000 volumes of Chinese belles- 
lettres, including not only major repertories of prose and poetry, but 
also the collected poems and prose works of individual writers, and 
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many important volumes of literary criticism. Among them is a thir- 
teenth-century printing of the T’ang Liu hsien-sheng chi, the collected 
works of Liu Tsung-yiian (773-819).° This Yiian edition is of par- 
ticular interest because it does not contain the Lung-ch’eng lu, an ac- 
count of personal memoirs and historical episodes often attributed to 
this famous prose writer. Few Sung or Yiian editions of Liu’s collected 
works contain this spurious product, although editions printed in the 
Ming dynasty or later frequently include it. This fact alone should dis- 
prove the assertion made by many Chinese writers that Wang Chih 
(1096?—1146?) purposely forged the work and attributed it to Liu 
Tsung-yiian. 

Another Yiian edition in the belles-lettres class is the collected works 
of Hsii Chi (1028-1103), entitled Chieh-hsiao hsien-sheng chi, block- 
printed in 1306 in five volumes. Hsii Chi was a moral philosopher of 
the Northern Sung dynasty, whose essays are full of homespun ethical 
maxims. His writings are a good source for studying colloquial Chi- 
nese of the Sung period. Such early colloquial Chinese passages were 
an inspiration to the promoters of the Literary Revolution in China 
early in the twentieth century. 

The Library has so many Ming editions that it is not easy to pick out 
items for special mention. Selecting the writers chronologically, we 
find that both the great T’ang poets, Tu Fu and his friend Li Po, and 
the great T’ang prose writers, Han Yii and his friend Liu Tsung-yiian, 
are well represented by Ming editions. For the Sung writers we have 
good Ming editions of the works of Ou-yang Hsiu (1007-1072), Su 
Shih (1036-1101), Huang T’ing-chien (1045-1110), Lu Chiu-yiian 
(1139-1192), Wen T’ien-hsiang (1236-1282), and several others. 

Coming to the Ming dynasty itself, the collected works of about 
eighty literary figures and statesmen are represented by original Ming 
editions. The rarest among these is a set in five volumes of the writings 
of the first emperor and founder of the dynasty, Ming T’ai-tsu (1328- 
1398), blockprinted in Yiinnan province in 1529. Other notable Ming 
editions include the collected works of Sung Lien (1310-1381), 1551 

* Just as in poetry the Chinese generally rate first the work of Li Po (701-762) 
and Tu Fu (712-770), they similarly hold up as the standard of prose the writings 
of Han Yii (768-824) and Liu Tsung-yiian. Though Han Yii’s prose is celebrated 
for its style, being modeled after ancient writings, in substance Liu’s prose is more 
interesting. Han Yii limited his writings to subjects relating to orthodox Con- 


fucianism, whereas Liu’s interests were very wide, leading him frequently into the 
fields of Taoism and Buddhism. 
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edition in 31 volumes; Liu Chi (1311-1375), 1519 edition in 24 vol- 
umes; Kao Ch’i (1336-1374), 1444 edition in 6 volumes; Fang Hsiao-ju 
(1357-1402), 1561 edition in 20 volumes; Yang Shih-ch’i (1365- 
1444), 1618 edition in 8 volumes; Li Tung-yang (1447-1516), 1504 
edition in 4 volumes; Li Meng-yang (1472-1529), 1602 edition in 
24 volumes; Wang Shou-jen (1472-1528), 1533 edition in 50 vol- 
umes; Lo Ch’in-shun (1465-1547), 1622 edition in 4 volumes; Yang 
Shen (1488-1559), 1582 edition in 24 volumes; Ho Chin-ming (1483- 
1521), 1577 edition in 8 volumes; T’ang Shun-chih (1507-1560), 1553 
edition in 10 volumes; Li P’an-lung (1514-1570), 1563 edition in 10 
volumes and 1606 edition in 10 volumes; Wang Shih-chen (1526- 
1590), 1577 edition in 72 volumes, Yiian Hung-tao (1578?-1610?), 
1608 edition in 8 volumes and 1640? edition in 24 volumes; Chung 
Hsing (1574-1625), 1643 edition in 4 volumes; Ch’en Chi-ju (1558- 
1639), 1640? edition in 6 volumes; Huang Tao-chou (1585-1646), 
1640? edition in 4 volumes. 

Of the literati-artists whose paintings are treasured by American 
and European museums, the Library in many cases has the collected 
literary works in original Ming editions. Of these may be mentioned 
the following: Shen Chou (1427-1509), 1615 edition in 6 volumes; 
Wen Cheng-ming (1470-1559), 1567? edition in 10 volumes; Tung 
Ch’i-ch’ang (1555-1636), 1630 edition in 12 volumes. 

As for the Ch’ing dynasty, there are several original editions of 
the earliest writers of the period. The work of Ch’ien Ch’ien-i (1582- 
1664) is represented by a 1643 edition that was banned during the 
Manchu period. Strange to say, original editions of the early Ch’ing 
writers printed during the reigns of the first three emperors, Shun- 
chih (1644-1662), K’ang-hsi (1662-1723), and Yung-cheng (1723- 
1736), are very scarce. For such works the Library tries to get photo- 
lithographed editions of the original blockprints. 

For the past twenty years every effort has been made to obtain the 
collected works of all Chinese scholars who have played an active 
part in the cultural and political life of the nation during the past 
century. Such works are most important for the study of China’s 
recent and contemporary history. It is a great satisfaction to report 
that the Library now has most of them. 

The belles-lettres collection has been enriched by 2,956 volumes 
presented to the Harvard University Library in 1946 by the well- 
known translator of Chinese poems, Henry H. Hart. Recently the 
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Library also acquired a unique collection of Chinese dramas and novels. 
These volumes were assembled over a period of forty years by Ch’i 
Ju-shan, a great authority on Chinese dramatic art. He was the ad- 
viser of the famous actor Mei Lan-fang and the author of many 
scenarios for the actor’s troupe. Most of these volumes were printed 
during the Ming period; some of them are quite rare because they 
were banned by the government for their allegedly licentious content. 
They naturally were not mentioned in catalogues, and by Confucian 
scholars doubtless they were not considered of any literary value. 
It is quite possible that some of them, like the Peach-blossom Shadow 
(or /mage), exist only in the single copies of this Library. 

For many centuries archaeology and painting, including calligraphy, 
have received earnest attention from Chinese scholars, who have pro- 
duced many valuable works on these subjects. All the traditional pub- 
lications, and in addition a rich collection of modern monographic 
studies, are available in the Chinese-Japanese Library. A special sec- 
tion in this field consists of rubbings produced directly from decora- 
tions and inscriptions on bronze vessels, from relief sculptures, and 
from steles. A large number of these inscriptions that are of great 
historical value were later reproduced in xylographic volumes; there 
remain many inscriptions preserved only in original rubbings, of 
which the Library possesses more than a hundred. For textual criti- 
cism these rubbings are very important: for instance, the T’ang texts 
of the Confucian Classics carved on stone during the K’ai-cheng era 
(833-837) are invaluable material for comparison with texts of later 
periods transmitted in book form. 

Further, as samples of calligraphy by famous artists and great writers 
these rubbings have furnished models (called ¢ieh by the Chinese) 
for the practice of this fine art by generations of scholars and students 
in China, Japan, and Korea. Two famous comprehensive collections 
of such artistic calligraphs, as done by the foremost literary men and 
artists in China, were assembled, cut in facsimile on steles, and preserved 
permanently on stone: the Hsi-hung-t’ang fa tieh collected by, and 
cut on stone under the direction of, Tung Ch’i-ch’ang (1555-1636); 
and the San-hsi-t’ang fa tieb, compiled and cut on stone by imperial 
command in the Ch’ien-lung period (1736-1795). Both collections 
are represented in the Library by original rubbings — preserved in 16 
and 32 large volumes respectively. Photolithographed facsimile re- 
productions of these ‘model’ rubbings or ’ieb are frequently seen in 
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Chinese and Japanese libraries, but original copies are extremely rare. 
No other library in the West has yet reported the possession of the 
Hsi-hung-t’ang fa tieh in original rubbings done in 1603 (the year 
when the cutting of the stone was completed) or shortly thereafter. 

As a research center the Library has naturally wished to acquire all 
the needed reference works published in China not only recently but 
centuries ago. The fourteenth-century and later encyclopaedias in 
the Library are all in their original editions. Many of the earlier com- 
pilations are in Yiian and Ming editions. The following few may be 
cited as examples: 

The I-wen lei-chii, compiled under imperial auspices by Ou-yang 
Hsiin (557-641) and others: an edition printed sometime between 
1527 and 1587, in 16 volumes. 

The Ch’u-hsiieh chi, compiled under imperial auspices by Hsii Chien 
(659-729) and others: 1531 edition in 24 volumes. 

The Po-K’ung liu-tieb, compiled by Po Chii-i (772-846) and K’ung 
Ch’uan: (Ming) Chia-ch’ing period (1522-1566) edition in 80 vol- 
umes. 

The Shib-wu chi-yiian, compiled by Kao Ch’eng (fl. 1078-1085): 
1472 edition in 10 volumes. 

The San-T’ang k’ao-so, compiled by Chang Ju-yii (fl. 1195-1200): 
1518 edition in 64 volumes. 

The Ku-chin yiian-liu chib-lun, compiled by Liu Chiung (ca. 1237) 
with supplement by Huang Lii-weng (ca. 1290): 1307 edition in 20 
volumes. 

The Shib-wen lei-chii han-mo ta-ch’iian, compiled by Liu Ying-li 
(fl. 1274): 1307 edition in 60 volumes. 

Finally the Library also has the largest and most useful Chinese en- 
cyclopaedia now extant, the Ku-chin t’u-shu chi-ch’eng,’ completed 
in 1725, in its Palace Edition (printed from bronze movable type) of 
the Yung-cheng period (1723-1736). This compendium was intended 
to be all-inclusive, and its 6,109 items, classified under 32 sections, 
fill 5,020 volumes (ts’e). For everyday use the Library also has the 
1884 reprint. The research scholar will find in the Library practically 
all of the works mentioned in Teng and Biggerstaff, An Annotated 


* The Yung-lo ta-tien, completed in 1408, was larger, but it is no longer extant 
except for a few hundred-odd volumes; see below under ‘Rare Books and Manu- 
scripts.’ 
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Bibliography of Selected Chinese Reference Works (revised edition, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1950). 

One factor that makes the Library an exceptional center for sino- 
logical research is the outstanding collection of Chinese local histories, 
possibly the largest outside China and Japan. Largely as a consequence 
of local pride, China possesses an outstanding series of local records 
(fang-chib), which form an inexhaustible source of information. ‘Not 
only is there an extensive gazetteer for each province, containing inter 
alia its history, antiquities, and the biographies of eminent native sons 
of all periods; but there is one of generally similar character for almost 
every prefecture, sub-prefecture, district, and special area in the coun- 
try. Many of these gazetteers have been revised at frequent intervals; 
and for some areas there are two or more entirely independent com- 
pilations.’ *° 

The Library also possesses the largest collection of Chinese ts’ung- 
shu (collectanea) in the Western world, numbering over 1,300 series. 
Of the 100 such series, containing over 4,100 individual works, re- 
printed by the Commercial Press, Shanghai, in 1935-37 under the 
collective title Ts'ung-shu chi-ch’eng, the Library has all but two in 
original editions. The two missing ones are represented by microfilms. 
As mentioned earlier, pre-modern China had no periodicals. Scholars 
often published short works in private editions. In order that such 
publications and writings should not be lost — and also to give wider 
circulation to the writings of a particular locality, of one person, or 
of one family, they were collected and printed together. Such a col- 
lection would often be published under a fancy title taken from a 
classical text: e. g., the Pai-ch’uan hsiieh-hai of the Sung scholar, Tso 
Kuei (ca. 1270) or the Shou-shan-ko ts'ung-shu (from the name of 
the studio of one of the Ch’ing scholars whose work it contains). The 
oldest existing ts’ung-shu is the Ju-hsiieh ching-wu, published by Yii 
Ting-sun in 1202, but it was particularly during the Ch’ing dynasty 
that the number of ts’ung-shu increased rapidly. As has been explained 
above," the contents of all these collectanea have been analyzed and 
the titles, authors, and subjects put on separate cards, providing a 
unique research tool that permits the scholar to utilize these rich ma- 
terials readily and efficiently. 

* Charles S. Gardner, Chinese Traditional Historiography (Cambridge, Mass., 
1938), p. 15, 0. 17. 


™ See note 3 above. 
"P. 76. 
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Mention should further be made that the Library possesses a com- 
plete set (138 works) of the important Wu-ying-tien chii-chen-pan 
ts'ung-shu (The Imperial Palace Movable Type Reprint Series), of 
which only five complete sets exist in the world. This series was issued 
during the years 1774-94 under the auspices of the Emperor Ch’ien- 
lung.”* 

In recent years the Chinese collection has been noticeably enlarged 
by an increase in current publications on modern and contemporary 
China. The Library’s files of Chinese periodicals and newspapers are 
very extensive. Recent and current publications in Chinese and Japan- 
ese — books, periodicals, newspapers — are purchased by the Harvard 
College Library, but they are catalogued by the staff of the Institute 
Library, and are kept in Boylston Hall for the use of students in the 
East Asia Regional Studies Program, as mentioned in an earlier section. 


VI. STRENGTH OF THE JAPANESE COLLECTION 


In discussing the Japanese collection one may begin with the Japan- 
ese editions of classical Chinese works. Before the Meiji Restoration 
of 1868, Japanese scholars wrote their works dealing with China in 
classical Chinese. The Library has a good collection of these publica- 
tions, including practically all the important works of Japanese sinolo- 
gists, who have contributed voluminously to this field of studies. 

The Buddhist collection in the Chinese-Japanese Library is out- 
standing. Certain Sanskrit texts were translated into Chinese as early 
as the beginning of our era; later, when Buddhism became a popular 
and even a court religion in China, such translations multiplied and 
were brought together in huge collections of scriptures. China, Korea, 
and Japan became the three important countries adhering to the 
‘Greater Vehicle’ of the Buddhist faith. The traditions of Chinese 
Buddhist scholarship took root in Japan and records were preserved 
there more continuously than in China. In modern Japan important 
centers of such studies flourish not only in several Buddhist colleges 
but in the national universities as well. In Toky6d during the years 
1880-85 a collated edition of the Chinese Tripitaka was published in 
419 volumes, entitled Dai Nibon kétei Daizokyé. Under the same 
title another edition in 347 volumes was published in Kydto during the 


* See Hu Shih, ‘The Gest Oriental Library at Princeton University,’ Princeton 
University Library Chronicle, XV (1954), 116-120. 
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years 1902-06. Finally, in 1929-32, there was published in Tékyé a 
newly collated, revised, and punctuated edition, in 100 large volumes, 
with the title Taishé shinshi Daizoky6. In the preparation of this cele- 
brated edition, the editors collated those aforementioned with a thir- 
teenth-century Tripitaka of which the original woodblocks are pre- 
served in the Hai-in-sa Temple in Korea. Several volumes of this edi- 
tion deal with iconography. Sets of all three editions are in the Library. 

An early Buddhist encyclopaedia containing many extracts from 
the Tripitaka, completed in 668 in 120 fascicles (chiian), is the Fa-yiian 
chu-lin (Pearl-Grove of the Garden of the Law), in Japanese Héon- 
jurin, by the Chinese T’ang monk Tao-shih (Japanese Dései). Of an 
edition printed at the K’ai-yiian-ssu Temple in Foochow in 1124 the 
Library has a single original fascicle (No. 48), in 67 folded pages, here 
reproduced as Plate I. It also possesses a photolithographic reprint of 
the so-called Chi-sha Tripitaka of 1231 and 1322 (Sung). 

The Buddhist collection was greatly strengthened in 1948 by the 
purchase of the Petzold Buddhist library of about 6,500 volumes. Dr 
Petzold, who lived in Japan and became a practicing Buddhist, was 
deeply interested in Mahayana studies, especially in the doctrines of 
the Tendai sect. He planned to establish a research center for Buddhist 
studies, but died before his plans could materialize. His collection is 
a well-balanced one, containing a wealth of iconographic material and 
many important studies printed in the Tokugawa period (1600-1868), 
among which are several xylographs of the seventeenth century. 

There are nearly two hundred manuscripts in the Petzold Buddhist 
collection, including some important ones of great antiquity. One, 
entitled Amida ky6, is in the hand of the court official and calligrapher 
Kadenokoji Tsunetada (1247-1310). Another, the Sammaya kai 
shiki, was done in 1373. A third, the Dembé kyoka kanjo sabo, dated 
1376, consists of esoteric teachings transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration between bishops and chosen disciples. 

The Library also has the 155 volumes of the Kokuyaku Issaiky6 
(1915-40), which is a Japanese translation of the Chinese Tripitaka 
with scholarly prefaces to each text. 

All the important Japanese serials and monographs on buddhology 
are available in the Library. It has numerous art publications on Budd- 
hist temples and their treasures, and separate monographic studies on 
Buddhist painting and sculpture. Naturally the Library obtains all 
important works published by such organizations as the Society for 
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Publication of Buddhist Texts, the 130-volume compendium pub- 
lished by the Bukky6é Taikei Kanseikai (1918-30), and the 75-volume 
supplement to the ‘Kydto edition’ of the Tripitaka (Dai Nibon zoku 
z0ky0, 1905-12), in which are published works by Chinese monks 
that have been preserved in Japan. Finally, the collection of special 
periodicals published by various Buddhist societies contributes not a 
little to the research value of this section of the Library. 

In all, the Japanese collection numbers about 51,000 volumes, 
mostly western-bound. Besides Buddhism, which is Sino-Japanese in 
language, it is strong in many other fields. In history there are numer- 
ous photographic reproductions of old manuscripts from monasteries, 
from the collections of feudal lords, and from private libraries. 
Through these exact reproductions, scholars have access to important 
primary sources. For example, such reproductions of the thirteenth- 
century manuscript (owned by the T6ji monastery) of the diary kept 
by the monk Ennin (793-864), published as Volume VII of the Orien- 
tal Library Discussion Series (Tdéy6 bunko ronso), enabled Professor 
Edwin O. Reischauer to study this important document while in resi- 
dence at Harvard, and so to publish his annotated translation.” 

It would take too much space in an article of this kind to describe 
all the important books and series on the Library’s shelves, but mention 
should be made of complete sets of the Ancient Documents of Japan 
(Dai Nibon komonjo) and of Japanese Historical Materials (Dai 
Nihon shiryé). The latter, published in 1901, contains numerous 
facsimile reproductions and other important publications of the His- 
torical Institute of Téky6 University. The Library’s files of historical 
periodicals contain complete runs of the journals of practically all 
the leading historical associations, as, for example, the Historical Jour- 
nal (Shigaku zasshi), of which Volume I appeared in 1889. 

The linguistics section of the Library has all the important publica- 
tions of the Ministry of Education’s Office of Japanese Language 
Research, including the dialect maps prepared by that office. The 
books in this section cover not only studies of the Japanese language 
and its dialects, but also Ainu, Korean, and ancient Chinese. Here 
again the research scholar is helped by a good collection of linguistic 
journals. 

The section on Japanese literature is rich in multi-volume series 


“ Ennin’s Diary: The Record of a Pilgrimage to China in Search of the Law 
(New York, 1955). 
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of prose and poetry such as the Dai Nibon bunko, the Kokusho Kan- 
kdkai editions, the well-known 100 volumes of the Teikoku bunko 
covering the entire pre-Restoration (i. e., before 1868) period, the 
121 volumes of the Yuhddé bunko, and so forth. All important com- 
mentaries on Japanese literary works are available in the Library. Here 
again, the section of periodicals dealing with literary criticism and 
articles on literary works contains all the leading journals in this field. 

During the last forty years Japanese scholars have pursued the 
study of their ethnology and folklore very intensively, and have 
published a large number of important books and articles. The Library 
has not only such extensive works as the 10-volume Compendium of 
Illustrations of Japanese Manners and Customs (Nihon fizoku zue) 
and the 12-volume Lectures on the History of Japanese Customs and 
Manners (Nihon fizokushi kéza), but also all the leading monographic 
studies and the many journals published by associations of scholars in 
this field of studies. 

The Library possesses most of the volumes on archaeological ex- 
cavations in Japan published by the Ministry of Education and by 
Japanese national universities and research institutes, and nearly all 
the publications of the Government-General of Korea on archaeologi- 
cal activities in the peninsula during the thirty-five years of Japanese 
occupation. Many other important monographic studies on Japanese 
and Korean archaeology, as well as journals devoted to these subjects, 
are available in the Library. 

The Library has a goodly number of folios dealing with Japan’s 
fine arts, but this section is by no means comprehensive. This is be- 
cause there has been no attempt on the part of the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute to duplicate the costly art publications and color reproduc- 
tions which are available in the Fogg Museum at Harvard and the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. To do so merely for the sake of 
completeness within the Library would be impractical and needlessly 
expensive. However, the Library does have a very comprehensive 
collection of monographic studies and periodicals on Japanese, Chinese, 
and Korean art and art criticism. 

Here again attention should be called to the importance of the sec- 
tion of Japanese sinology, which is at once an esteemed part of the 
Japanese collection and a valuable supplement to the Chinese collec- 
tion. The shelves hold complete sets of the Kambun taikei (Com- 
pendium of Chinese Classical Writings with Annotations), the Koku- 
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yaku kambun taisei (Chinese Classics with Japanese Translations), and 
four others of the same nature. The numerous Japanese ‘Festschrifts’ 
dedicated to leading sinologists (on the occasion of their sixtieth birth- 
days) contain important articles. 


VIL. Mancuu, Monco.iAn, AND TIBETAN Books 


The Manchu collection comprises 1,061 block-printed volumes. 
Some deal with history and government, while many are translations 
into Manchu of the Confucian Classics and other Chinese works. 
Among original Manchu works an important one records the laws 
and regulations relating to the Eight Banners, as compiled by Ortai 
(1677-1745). In this section too is the rare Palace Edition (1708) 
of the Polyglot Dictionary, in four languages: Manchu, Chinese, Mon- 
gol, and Tibetan. For comparative studies the Library also has a 
photolithographic reprint (from the manuscript) of the same dic- 
tionary in which, to the four above mentioned languages, Turkish was 
added. This reprint was published by the Oriental Library in Tokyo 
iN 1943. 

The Mongolian collection is small, since it is practically impossible 
to purchase old Mongolian texts. In all the Library possesses 349 vol- 
umes, most of them xylographs of Mongolian-Chinese (or Chinese- 
Mongolian) glossaries or translations of the Chinese Classics. The 
really outstanding item is the Peking- printed red copy of the Mon- 
golian Kanjur ( 1724). It consists of 108 large oblong tomes. 

For comparative study of Buddhism the Library purchased some 
years ago three rare Tibetan versions of the Tripitaka: the Narthang 
edition (1732) of both the Kanjur and the Tanjur, the Peking red 
edition (1700) of the Kanjur, and the Lhasa edition (1933?) of the 
Kanjur. In addition to these, there are a few single Tibetan texts of 
Buddhist works, and some dictionaries and grammatical books. 


VIII. Korean CoLiLection 


In 1945 the Library began to build up a Korean collection. It is 
still a modest one of 1,416 volumes, but it contains some noteworthy 
items. One is the beautiful specimen of Korean hangiil calligraphy by 
Queen Sun-won (1778-1854), whose Story of Our Dynasty (Kukcho 
kosa) is a holographic manuscript of great value. Recently the collec- 
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tion was enriched by the generous gift of many manuscripts and speci- 
mens of early Korean printing from woodblocks and from movable 
type — some of the latter antedating the Gutenberg Bible — by Pro- 
fessor Y. G. Minn (Minn Young- gyu). Among these is a leaf from 
the Seventeen Histories (Shib-ch’i shih tsuan-yao) printed about 1403- 
20 by the oldest existing movable bronze type. (The reader may 
be reminded that movable iron or bronze type was cast in Korea as 
early as 1234-41). Another example is an anthology for use in pre- 
paring for civil service examinations, printed from iron movable type 
in 1420. A specimen of wood blockprinting included in the collection 
is a facsimile of the Korean syllabary (bangiil) in its ancient form as 
well as spelling, printed about 1567-73. The collection also includes 
recent reprints executed from old woodblocks, of which some are 
Buddhist texts carved in 1098. 


IX. Rare Books anp Manuscripts 


Even a cursory account of the Chinese-Japanese Library cannot be 
closed without some mention of the especially rare volumes and manu- 
scripts preserved in the rare books room in Boylston Hall. It was not 
the policy of the Trustees of the Harvard-Yenching Institute to buy 
up the libraries of important scholars in China or to accumulate rari- 
ties as such, especially in view of the fact that each rare volume bought 
with dollars and taken out of China tended to create among Chinese 
scholars and intelligentsia an unpleasant feeling of being looted of 
their national cultural treasures. Moreover, the aim was to create a 
valuable research library where, if possible, rare texts would be repre- 
sented by photolithographic editions or microfilms. Nevertheless, in 
some cases rare books or manuscripts have been acquired either as 
gifts, or because of their importance to research. As a result, there are 
now nine Sung block editions, twenty-two Yiian editions, over one 
thousand Ming editions, and more than five hundred works printed 
during the reigns of the first four Manchu emperors (1644-1796). 
To these rare printed editions are added about six hundred manu- 
scripts of various periods, beginning with the thirteenth century. 

Some outstanding Sung and Yiian editions have been pointed out in 
previous sections. Two other Sung editions should receive special 
notice. The earliest printed book in any repository at Harvard is a 
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Buddhist text * printed in the year 975 by order of Ch’ien Chu (known 
also as Hung-chu), King of Wu-yiieh, a kingdom corresponding to 
the present Chekiang province, and absorbed by the Sung empire in 
977: 

Another fine example of Sung printing is the original edition, printed 
in 1194, of Yiian-yen chi, a collection of 254 biographies of Sung 
dynasty ministers compiled by Tu Ta-kuei (active under Emperor 
Kuang-tsung, who reigned 1190-1194). Complete sets of all 107 
volumes are difficult of access even in China, the set in the National 
Library at Peking containing only 37. The Library of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute has the only complete set in America or Europe. 

Among Yiian editions, several deserve mention besides those cited 
in the paragraphs on belles-lettres and encyclopaedias. First, in point 
of age, is the 1261 edition in 32 volumes of the famous Historical 
Records (Shib-chi) of Ssu-ma Ch’ien (145-86 B.c.). Next is the 
1299 edition in 10 volumes of the K’ao-ku t’u, an illustrated catalogue 
of bronzes, ceramics, and jades compiled by Lii Ta-lin in 1092. This 
was the first systematic catalogue of archaeological objects compiled 
by a Chinese scholar. Another fine Yiian edition is an abridged ver- 
sion in 24 volumes of Ssu-ma Kuang’s (1019-1086) famous ‘Mirror 
of History,’ entitled Tzu-chib t'ung-chien chieh-yao and edited by 
Chiang Chih (ca. 1114). Finally there is a 1366 blockprint of the 
T’u-hui pao-chien, a guide to painting by Hsia Wen-yen (fourteenth 
century). 

From the Ming and Ch’ing periods, the Library’s rarest possessions 
are manuscript volumes from the two largest and most celebrated com- 
pilations ever undertaken in China. Neither of these projects ever 
reached the printing stage, but achieved rather the status of vast manu- 
script libraries. 

The first was the Yung-lo ta-tien (Emperor Yung-lo’s Encyclo- 
paedia), completed in 1408 by a staff of 2,000 scholars. It originally 
consisted of 22,211 books (chiian) in 11,095 volumes of folio size. As 
far as is known, only about 300 of these volumes are extant today, of 
which the Chinese-Japanese Library possesses two. 

The other famous manuscript library is the Ssu-k’u ch’iian-shu (The 
Complete Writings in the Four Treasuries —in other words in all 


*I-ch’ieb nu-lai bsin pi-mi chiian-shen she-li pao-ch’ieh yin t’o-lo-ni ching (a 
Chinese translation of the Sarvatathagatadhisthana-hrdaya-gubya-dhatu-karandamu- 
dra-dbarani-sutra). 
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four traditional categories of Chinese literature: classics, history, philos- 
ophy, and belles-lettres). This ambitious project was ordered by the 
Ch’ing emperor Ch’ien-lung, who wished definitive copies made of all 
Chinese works he and his advisers deemed worthy of preservation. 
The texts were copied between 1772 and 1782, but the corpus of ma- 
terial was so vast that a printing of the whole was never undertaken. 
The Library has two exemplars of the Four Treasuries manuscripts, 
one of which, containing poems of the T’ang poet Lo Pin-wang, is 
reproduced in Plate II. No other manuscripts of the Four Treasuries 
have been reported by any library in the West. 

Among printed works of the Ming and Ch’ing periods, the rarities 
in the Library are far too numerous for mention here. It may be re- 
ported, however, that with respect to Chinese books and manuscripts 
in general the Librarian, Dr Ch’iu, has in preparation a brief catalogue 
of the rarer pieces, to further the researches of scholars both within 
and without the Harvard community. 
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Sir Richard Gough 
and His Broadside Collection 


HE Kress Library at the Harvard Business School acquired 

in 1952 a collection, composed mostly of broadsides but in- 

cluding a number of pamphlets and manuscripts, assembled 

by Sir Richard Gough (1659-1728), a distinguished mer- 
chant and director of the East India Company. This collection of 
about 700 items, handed down through Sir Richard’s family, came to 
the Kress Library in seven calf-bound volumes roughly classified by 
subject, with a manuscript table of contents in each. The volumes 
were sold at auction by the present heir, Lord Peter Calthorpe, and 
bought by two dealers, Charles W. Traylen and William H. Robin- 
son, Ltd, who then sold them to Harvard. Several manuscripts and 
certain printed pieces not in the Kress Library field of interest were 
transferred to the Houghton Library and the Harvard Law Library; 
a group of duplicates and a few items about tobacco were sold, leav- 
ing 30 manuscripts and 509 printed pieces in the Kress Library. A 
selected list of items in the Gough collection of special interest on vari- 
ous counts is presented in an Appendix below. Unless otherwise stated, 
none of the items listed in the Appendix was found in any of the bibli- 
ographies consulted. References in the text to the items in the Ap- 
pendix are made by numbers within parentheses. 

The name of Sir Richard Gough is not included in the published 
lists of English book collectors. Whatever else he may have acquired 
in the way rial printed matter, the present collection reflects primarily 
the interests of his business and public life, and will be considered in 
this paper from that point of view. Such biographical facts as could 
be pieced together from various sources are included as background.’ 


‘The principal sources of the data about Sir Richard Gough’s life are Sir John 
B. Burke, A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the Peerage and Baronetage, 
87th ed. (London, 1929), p. 441 (under ‘Calthorpe’); Burke, A Genealogical and 
Heraldic History of the Commoners of Great Britain and Ireland (London, 1836), 
p- 392 (under ‘Gough’); William Camden, Britannia: or, A Chorographical Descrip- 
tion of the Flourishing Kingdoms of England . . . Enlarged by the Latest Discov- 
eries, by Richard Gough, 2nd ed., 4 vols. (London, 1806); and the findings of Mr 
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Burke traces the Gough family back to one John Gough, who lived 
in the time of Henry IV and whose grandson, Richard Gough (died 
1495), was a ‘citizen of London’ and ‘merchant of the staple.’ The 
latter’s son Thomas moved to Wolverhampton, a market town in 
southern Staffordshire and the earliest center of the English iron in- 
dustry. Succeeding generations of Goughs continued in the wool 
business there. The Sir Richard with whom we are concerned was a 
grandson of Henry Gough who died in 1655 and on whose estate, 
‘Oldfallings,’ near Wolverhampton, the future East India merchant 
was born on 10 October 1659. His father, John Gough, was a well- 
to-do country squire who was able to add two manors to the family 
property. 

Richard Gough was born at an interesting time — just before the 
Restoration. His life spanned the reigns of four kings, Charles II, 
James II, William III, George I, and a queen, Anne, and ended the 
year after George II took the throne. He was a young boy when the 
plague and fire reduced London’s population and buildings. As the 
third son in a large family, young Richard would have to make his way 
in trade; so his father sent him off to London, where he was apprenticed 
at nineteen to Sir James Houblon, a distinguished merchant and mem- 
ber of a well-known Huguenot family. Sir James was a member of the 
Dyers’ Company, one of the great livery companies that controlled the 
government of London. The young merchant became a freeman of 
this company in 1687 and, although he was never very active in its 
affairs, his continued connection is shown by two pamphlets in his 
possession about the affairs of the Dyers’ Company (Nos. 1, 2), as 
well as several about cochineal, a substance used in making dyes (No. 
3). 

The first trading voyages made by Gough were to the Mediterra- 
nean. He is said to have visited most of the ports in that area * although 
he was apparently never a member of the Levant Company. The col- 
lection includes several broadsides Gough may have acquired when he 
was starting his career as a merchant (No. 4, for example). He was 
engaged in trade to the Far East as early as 1692, when he was thirty- 


Walter Elkan of London, who searched the Apprentice Book and Freedom Book of 
the Dyers’ Company, the Court Minutes of the Levant Company, and the Court 
Minutes and General Court Minutes of the East India Company. 

*Stebbing Shaw, The History and Antiquities of Staffordshire (London, 1798- 
1801 ), Il, 190. 
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three years old.* From that time until at least 1702 he continued to 
make voyages to the Orient. 

Something should be said here about the conditions of trade to India 
and China in this period. The Portuguese were the first to develop the 
trade by sea to the East; they were superseded by the English and by 
their rivals the Dutch, who finally forced the English to give up trad- 
ing with the islands of the East Indies and concentrate on trade to 
India and China. By the last decade of the seventeenth century the 
East India Company had settled trading posts in India, but the China 
trade was not yet firmly established. 

The commercial monopoly of the East India Company was chal- 
lenged by ‘interlopers’ or independent merchants, a group of whom 
founded a rival “New’ English Company Trading to the East Indies 
in 1690 and obtained a charter in 1698 by outbidding the ‘Old’ East 
India Company for a loan to the hard-pressed king (No. 5). The Old 
Company had Tory party support, the New Company had Whig con- 
nections: a political struggle at home complicated the intense com- 
mercial rivalry abroad. Sir Josiah Child, the dominant member of the 
Old Company and famous writer on trade, is said to have given young 
Richard Gough his advice and assistance.* He must have felt his help _ 
had acted as a boomerang when his merchant-pupil went into the East 
India trade as an ‘interloper’ employee of the New Company. 

Gough is said to have made four voyages to India and China. In 
those days voyages took about three years. There were delays of as 
much as forty days because of the wind; it was a long voyage around 
Africa to the Orient; negotiations with the Chinese were very slow 
and sometimes futile; there was the difficulty of trading for an ‘up- 
start’ rather than a well-established company. The Orientals might 
recognize an Oriental pirate but they could not distinguish a pirate 
carrying the English flag — like the famous Captain Avery who plun- 
dered the Mogul’s ships in 1696 (No. 6) — from an honest trader. 
The Dutch took advantage of this situation to stir up trouble. Trading 
under these conditions required plenty of daring. 

In his Chronicles, culled from the official records of the East India 


*See DNB, which says, in its biography of Richard Gough, the famous antiquary 
(1735-1807): “The father [Harry Gough] (1681-1751) went, when only eleven years 
old to China with Sir Richard Gough, his uncle, kept all his accounts, and was called 
by the Chinese “Ami Whangi” or the “white-haired boy.”’ 

“Camden, Britannia, Il, 503. 
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Company, Hosea B. Morse mentions Gough’s trading activities for the 
English Company: ‘In a letter of July 1, 1696, the Court refer to “Mr. 
Gough’s voyage and disappointment” at Foochow and Ningpo.’ * 
Later on he says: 


Mr. Richard Gough, who had visited Chusan as supercargo of the Sarah on an 
earlier voyage for the English Company before the arrival of President Catch- 
poole, advised the Court that he did not doubt having liberty to trade there, but 
feared that ‘the Chinese would not admit a settlement’; and the Court there- 
fore, to provide for that contingency, ‘resolved to send supercargoes with all 
the Ships we send out this year to China,’ although they had dispatched their 
President and Council for China. Each group of ships, for Chusan, Amoy, and 
Canton, was then provided with three supercargoes, who were to act with the 
Council, if they met any of its members, but otherwise would act independently. 
To their instructions to the supercargoes the Court added — ‘We are very 
intent upon promoting and increasing the Vent of our English Woollen Manu- 
facture’; and a year later, on November 25, 1701, the Court wrote to President 
Catchpoole: ‘Mr. Gough tells us that the sending Woollen Manufacture, or 
other Europe Commodities will not turn us to account, because in the Goods 
you take from them, the Chineeses will advance the prizes more than the profitt 
that can be made by the said Europe Goods; — however wee must endeavour to 
keep on that trade, and to promote their vent as much as possible, because the 
more wee send out, the more acceptable it will be to the nation, and for that 
we are by our Charter obliged to export at least 49 part therin; wherefore wee 
continue to recommend that matter to you.’® 


Morse points out that a supercargo was an important officer on a ship 
trading to the East, especially in the China trade where conditions were 
unstable and unpredictable. He must be a combination of merchant, 
banker, and diplomat: he must know Portuguese in order to transact 
his business with the Chinese through a Portuguese interpreter." 

The manuscripts included in the Gough collection give further de- 
tails of Gough’s Eastern voyages. There is an account of the disburse- 
ments and receipts of ‘a voyage to China and Fort S‘ George with a 
cargo of 4000 L and a Ship of 350 Tuns’ (ca. 1702), with the various 
port fees enumerated: the ‘measurage’; fees for entering the river, 
opening the ship’s hatches, and delivering the goods; ‘Acco* presents 
to two Hoppos’ (Chinese government officials) — labeled as ‘unu- 
suall’; custom duty on the cargo, including ‘new imposition’ of four 


* Hosea B. Morse, The Chronicles of the East India Company Trading to China, 
1635-1834 (Cambridge, Mass., 1926), I, 86. 

* Morse, Chronicles, I, 112-113. 

* Morse, Chronicles, 1, 66-77. 
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per cent; expenses of the ‘dispatch of the Ship and Linguist,’ of ‘The 
Factory and diet’; and the duty of ‘84 Cash per pecull’ on all goods. 
There are also several documents pertaining to a trading voyage, the 
William and Richard venture, including several receipts and an agree- 
ment with ‘M‘ Daglass’ concerning the commission for the William 
and Richard’s cargo, dated at Amoy 12 January 1699/1700. The sig- 
nature has been torn off, but the contract is witnessed by ‘H: Gough’ 
and ‘Rich* Gough.’ 

A broadside published in 1700 (No. 7) indicates that this was an 
‘adventure’ as well as a ‘venture’ since it lists the William and Richard 
as a ship going out not for one of the rival trading companies but as a 
private undertaking; not to the English-controlled mainland of India 
but to Borneo in the Dutch ‘territory.’ It is interesting to note that, of 
the fifty-two ships accounted for in the broadside, thirty are listed as 
trading for the Old Company, fifteen for the New Company, and 
seven are listed as private ventures. Some of the trading difficulties en- 
countered by this enterprise are described in a letter of John Daglas to 
Richard Gough, here transcribed in full (with certain arbitrary modi- 
fications in superscripts and contractions). 

Worthy S' 

Wee arrived att Batavia y° 34 of Feb” where wee found affairs in this 
condition. The Gen" &c* haveing information of sev" Large quantitys of 
spices w* were sold Capt Flowers: for w® two skippers were sent to y° 
spice Isl* & ord™ issued out y‘ noe Englishman w‘soever should Lye ashoar, 
nor sufferd to goe on board any Dutch shipp, & noe Dutchman to goe 
aboard of any English shipp, proclamations were fixed in every part of y* 
towne prohibiting all trade w" us, und' verry severe penalties — y* boom- 
waiters & skippers of all shipps directed to observe y' wee carried noething 
on board but provisions, & two guard boats were appointed to Lye con- 
stantly by us — Not a sanpan suffer’d to come on board us & those persons 
w" whome wee have y° greatest concerne were afraid to speak to us pub- 
lickly. From w® you may imagine S' wee mett w™ great difficulty & 
disappointm' before wee compleated our buisness; w was w™ a great deal 
of extriordinary charge for was forced to buy a vessell to carry wt was 
provided to y* Great Camboice where wee mett her w® y* shipp wee burnt 
her after had taken our goods. to keep Ianzee Moore who sold her from 
being discover’d, Wee were disappointed of all y* Canes and The ouqua y* 
Arrackmans spices. I gave Capt Rogers his dispatches. y* 24 of Feb” but 
was y® 5 March. before gott clear of Java head. in our passage to y® Cape 
wee Lost M' Hill who was struck dead w" Lightning, wee arrived there y° 
12"* May. where rect M' Harrys Letter from Capt Apprice wee sayl’d 
thence y® 18 when wee were near y* Isl‘ St Hellena. Capt Rogers Lett us 
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know of his want of provisions, soe stopped there y* 11 June. but y* Gov™ 
demands & Cap‘ Rogers’s Letting me know y' he had enough of all pro- 
visions except bread of w* he had but seaven weeks but could soe order it 
as to Lengthen it out tenn weeks w™ y* Consideration of haveing sagoe 
aboard occasion’d our sayling thence y* same Night — wee endeavour’d to 
stopp att y* Western Isl* but was drove thence by contrary winds: & 
before wee made y* Land of Ireland. wee were reduced to y* Extreamest 
necessity. for had wee mett w" five dayes contrary winds half our people 
would have perished. & being close in w y* N°thern part of Ireland our 
condition was such wee durst not put it to y* hazard of goeing for y* Chan- 
nell therefore putt into Kingsail. y* 34 Ins‘—I advised y* Gentlemen 
ffreight™ y* 8" Feb” by a Dutch shipp w® was bound from Batavia for 
holland w“out stopping att any place in y* way. w“ I presume hath Long 
since reacht their hands. Wee want about four Tonns to fill y* hold for w® 
reason did not alter y* paccage of y* lappan Lackquerd ware, You’l perceive 
by y* Invoyce what wee took on board att Batavia: y* Arrack & sagoe 
passed as provisions y* rest was carried to y* great Camboice in y* vessell 
wee bought. — Your owne goods are packed according to yo" directions 
& every thing provided w® y° was pleased to ord' Enclosed is a bill of 
Ladeing for them. I thought there was noe necessity of includeing y° ar- 
rack: w is placed in y* Lazaretta. The Pilote dyed in our passage from 
St Hellena —I apprehend wee shall stay her till y* 10 or 12 Ins‘ for y* 
recruiteing of our men. If I can by any means drive y* Quaker out before 
ile doe it. w® with my wishes y' y® may enjoy all imaginable felicity, is 
whats occasionall att present from 


Sir 
Kingsail 
Sep' 7" 1700. Yo: most obliged 
ffaithf" Serv' 
Jn° Daglass — 

[Superscription: ] For 

M' Rich? Gough 

M'cht in London 


To be left at Garraways Coffe-house 
[Endorsement: ] lrés & papers concerning m‘ Daglass 


Whether or not Gough was enjoying ‘all imaginable felicity,’ he 
was, according to a later account, amassing ‘a considerable estate by 
the East India and China trade, in which he was no less distinguished 
for his knowledge than for his integrity.’ * He was first listed as a di- 
rector of the New Company in 1702 and was re-elected every year 


* Camden, Britannia, Il, 503. 
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from then until 1709 (except in 1705). He helped to draw up the 
agreement amalgamating the Old Company and the New Company as 
the United East India Company —a joint stock company with ex- 
clusive trading privileges, which enjoyed a period of prosperity from 
which Gough undoubtedly benefited. Several manuscripts in the 
Gough collection give details of the negotiations between the ‘Com- 
mittee of Twelve’ of the New Company and the ‘Committee’ of the 
Old Company. There is also a ‘Proposall of some heads in order to an 
union or agreement between the two East India companies.’ He was 
a director of the United Company each year until 1720 (except 1717); 
he also served, in 1708, as a member of the joint board of managers of 
the Old and New Companies, and was on the standing committee for 
shipping of the United Company. 

There is additional evidence that from the 1690’s on Gough was be- 
coming a man of substance and importance. His mentor, Sir James 
Houblon, had been made a director of the Bank of England when it 
was established in 1694 and Sir James’s brother, Sir John Houblon, 
was its first governor. Gough had subscribed a thousand pounds about 
1697 (No. 8). In 1705 he became a stockholder in the ‘Company for 
Making Hollow Sword Blades in the North of England’ — a company 
then engaged, despite its name, in a land and banking business (No. 9). 
He is listed in 1707 among the 122 esquires of ‘Her Majesties Commis- 
sioners of the Lieutenancy for the City of London’ (No. 10). A con- 
tract to supply ‘slops’ or clothes for Her Majesty’s sailors resulted in 
court action (ca. 1713), in which Gough and his associates were de- 
fended by the famous Lord Peter King (No. 11). 

Sometime before 1708, according to Burke, Gough married Anne, 
‘daughter and co-heir of Nicholas Crisp,’ and it seems logical to 
suppose that she was the granddaughter of the famous Sir Nicholas 
Crisp who promoted the African trade and developed the present-day 
method of brick making. This supposition is based on the number of 
broadsides about the African trade in the collection and on several 
writings about brick making (Nos. 12, 13). There are also two manu- 
scripts concerned with the brick trade: “The Tylers & Bricklayers 
Company of Londons case’ (1727?) and two copies of ‘Amendments 
proposed to be made to the brick and tyle bill if the same shall pass’ 
(1727?). Perhaps Gough helped operate a Crisp family brick work. 
Perhaps he claimed as brothers-in-law Sir John Crisp and Charles Crisp, 
Sir Nicholas’ grandsons, whose printed appeal to be reimbursed for 
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Sir Nicholas’ property, confiscated by the Royal African Company, is 
in the collection (No. 14). 

In order to obtain a seat in Parliament, Gough bought, in 1714, 
from John Asgill, eighteen houses in the town of Bramber in Sussex. 
It is described a century later as a town ‘of one street, in which are 36 
voters, who acquire their right by inhabiting antient houses.’ * In 1714, 
when Gough was fifty-five, he bought from the Carberry family a 
suburban home in Chelsea which became known as Gough House. 
Chelsea was then a pleasant suburb of large homes, an hour’s coach 
drive from London. Gough’s residence was situated on the famous 
Paradise Row, home of many well-known Englishmen. He had as 
neighbors Dr Richard Mead (physician to the Queen), the Bishop of 
Gloucester, the Duke of Kent, and Sir Robert Walpole, whose large 
and elaborate summer home adjoined the Gough property. In fact, the 
land on which the Walpole house was built was sold to Sir Robert by 
Gough in 1719.”° Since the two homes were so close, the Gough fam- 
ily no doubt shared at times the fine entertainment Sir Robert pro- 
vided for his celebrated guests, and knew his son Horace Walpole of 
Strawberry Hill fame, then a boy. Gough House was set back some- 
what from the street on a narrow lot; its walled gardens sloped to the 
Thames. A contemporary map in the collection shows its position 
near the Royal Military Hospital (No. 15). In the latter part of the 
eighteenth century it became a girls’ school, later the Victoria Hospital 
for Children. 

A year after George I ascended the throne in 1714, he made Richard 
Gough a knight. Now a distinguished and well-to-do merchant of 
fifty-six, Sir Richard followed the example of many a prosperous Eng- 
lish merchant before him and bought, in 1717, a country estate. This 
large property, called Edgbaston, purchased from Lord Fauconberg 
for, Dugdale says, £25,000, was about two miles southwest of Birming- 
ham on the route of the future Birmingham and Worcester Canal. It 
was only a few miles from Gough’s birthplace and was near Perry 
Hall, the estate of his elder brother, Sir Henry." The house, described 
by Dugdale as a ‘spacious dwelling,’ had been burned to the ground by 
the Birmingham populace soon after the revolution of 1688 ‘lest it 


* Camden, Britannia, 1, 290. 
* Reginald Blunt, Paradise Row (London, 1926), pp. 78, 120, 122, 126. 


“Sir William Dugdale, Warwickshire: Being a Concise Topographical Descrip- 
tion (Coventry, 1817), p. 523. 
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should be used as a place of refuge for the papists,’ and was rebuilt by 
Sir Richard. 

Sir Richard probably served on several boards beside that of the East 
India Company. His name is included by the Political State of July 
1717 among the ‘Governors of the Royal Hospital of St. Thomas.’ 
This hospital was founded by the City of London for the sick of the 
borough of Southwark, w here John Harvard had grown up a century 
earlier. Among the Gough broadsides now in the Houghton Library 
is The charge of the governours of St. Thomas’s Hospital, published 
about 1715, an impressive document telling the prospective governor 
what would be expected of him in the proper discharge of his duties. 
One of the manuscripts in the collection (Kress Library) is a notice 
from the Lord Mayor of London, dated April 1727, that Sir Richard 
Gough, knight, citizen, and dyer, ‘being a fit and able person,’ had been 
nominated a sheriff of London for the coming year. Apparently he did 
not hold this important office (his name is not included in the various 
extant lists of sheriffs) — perhaps because of illness, for, as chronicled 
in the Historical Register, ‘{on 9 February 1728] Dy’d Sir Richard 
Gough, Knt. of London, Merchant, Member of Parliament for 
Bramber in Sussex.’ '* He was sixty-nine, an advanced old age for those 
days. So passed an intrepid pioneer whose trading ventures helped to 
establish the commerce upon which the English empire was founded. 

Very likely his eldest son, Sir Henry Gough, Bart., inherited the 
broadside collection and passed it on to his son, Sir Henry Calthorpe. 
Some of the volumes into which the broadsides were bound carry a 
bookplate with the arms of a baronet or knight and the name ‘Henry 
Calthorpe Esq'.’ Burke lists only one direct descendant named Henry 
Calthorpe, who inherited his father’s Gough title of baronet and who 
took his mother’s name when he inherited her brother’s property in 
1788. He was created a baron in 1796. Those volumes that do not 
bear the ‘Henry Calthorpe’ plate have a nineteenth-century book label 
showing a letter ‘C’ and baron’s coronet. 

With these details of Sir Richard Gough’s life as a background, we 
may consider in more detail what material he collected and when, and 
also how many other copies of these particular pieces are in existence 
today. The collection was checked against the following catalogues: 
British Museum, Catalogue of Printed Books; East India Company, A 
Catalogue of the Library (1845); Halkett and Laing, A Dictionary of 


* Historical Register, XIII (1728), Chronological Diary, p. 11. 
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the Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature of Great Britain; Brit- 
ish Academy, Bibliography of Economics; A London Bibliography 
of the Social Sciences; London University, Catalogue of the Collec- 
tion of Broadsides in the University Library (Goldsmith’s Library of 
Economic Literature); Wing, Short-Title Catalogue ... 1641- 
1700; Fry and Davies, ‘Supplements to the Short-Title Catalogue 
1641-1700, Huntington Library Quarterly, XVI (August 1953), 
393-436. It was also checked against the union catalogue of Colum- 
bia University, the holdings of the Seligman Library at Columbia, and 
the holdings of the Yale University Library. 

Of the 503 items checked, 232 were not found anywhere; 193 were 
listed in the British Museum Catalogue, 31 in the London Bibliography 
or in London University’s Catalogue of Broadsides, 34 in Wing and in 
several minor sources, giving a total of 271 listed in the various bibliog- 
raphies. The checking was by title only, and duplicate titles were re- 
jected as representing duplicate texts. However, in checking the 
Gough collection against Kress Library holdings several pieces were 
found to be duplicate in title and format but not in text. This suggests 
the strong possibility that additional unique items would come to light 
in the Gough collection if direct comparison of pieces were carried 
out. Of course, there is also always the possibility that duplicate texts 
might be concealed under variant titles. 

The largest numbers of broadsides pertain to the East India Com- 
pany, the Royal African Company, and banking. The material about 
the two big trading companies concerns especially a crucial problem 
that was intensively debated by Parliament during Gough’s active 
years as a merchant: should the trade to Africa or to India be monop- 
olized by a joint stock company and therefore limited to a small group 
of merchants, or should the trade be ‘ open, ’ though ‘regulated’ by the 
Crown? Several examples are cited in the Appendix (Nos. 16-21). 
Of items in the Gough collection not listed elsewhere twenty-nine are 
about the Royal African Company and twenty-nine others about the 
East India Company. Sir Richard’s interest in the Royal African Com- 
pany may, of course, have been intensified by his connection with Sir 
Nicholas Crisp, as has already been suggested. The third subject, 
banking, was especially important in the 1690’s, for not only was the 


Unpublished volume, consisting of uncorrected proof-sheets, covering the 
period 1701-1750. A published volume, covering 1751-1775, appeared in 1935 as 
Volume I of an intended series. Both volumes were compiled by Henry Higgs. 
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Bank of England founded, as we have seen, in 1694, but various land 
bank schemes were projected in this decade (Nos. 22, 23). The Bank 
of England has been sufficiently interested in this early banking and 
financial material in the Gough collection to have photostats made of 
forty-two items and to buy three others (Nos. 24, 25, 26), duplicated 
in the Kress Library, that its library did not possess. 

The broadsides Gough acquired in a given period apparently reflect 
his interests and activities at that time, as is demonstrated when the col- 
lection is analyzed by year of publication, with the total number of 
items attributed to each year. In evaluating the following table, it must 
be kept in mind that many of the broadsides are undated. In such cases, 
dates have been assigned on the basis of internal evidence and may vary 
a year or two from the actual date of publication, thus causing an arti- 
ficial concentration of items in a given year. 


165-? I 1695 53 1710 14 
1664 I 1696 42 1711 33 
1667 I 1697 15 1712 20 
1668 I 1698 28 1713 10 
1671 I 1699 7 1714 15 
1674 I 17-? 2 1715 14 
1676 I 170- I 1716 7 
1680 4 1700 25 1717 15 
1681 I 1701 I 1718 7 
1683 2 1702 4 1719 I 
1689 2 1703 I 1720 6 
169- 20 1704 7 1721 I 
1690 9 1705 8 1722 I 
1691 5 1706 6 1724 2 
1692 2 1707 10 1725 17 
1693 8 1708 8 1726 24 
1694 13 1709 22 1727 4 
171-7 I 


The affairs of certain years (1695, for example) probably con- 
cerned Gough particularly, so that he acquired more broadsides at that 
period. The sixteen pieces published before 1690 are for the most 
part about trade (for example, No. 27), especially that of the East 
Indian and African Companies. There are various petitions presenting 
the difficulties encountered by individual merchants (No. 28). From 
1690 to 1694, trade, the East India Company, and banking are the sub- 
jects represented. The many broadsides in the collection published in 
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the year 1695 cover the subjects of tariff, coinage, banking, and, above 
all, trade (the Company of Scotland trading to the Indies was author- 
ized by Parliament in that year). The 1696 imprints deal with coinage 
(No. 29), banking (especially land bank projects), and the wool trade, 
in which Gough apparently maintained a constant interest. Almost all 
of the 1697 and 1698 imprints are about the East Indian and African 
Companies, which is not surprising, since these years were crucial in 
the affairs of both companies. In 1700 Parliament passed a bill pro- 
hibiting the importation of East India silks and printed cottons, a matter 
so vital to Gough that almost all his broadsides published in that year 
deal with it (No. 30). 

The miscellaneous documents of 1701-07 (No. 31) are succeeded 
by material about the Royal African Company from 1708 until 1711. 
The affairs of this company were critical in these years; both Parlia- 
ment and the public were very much concerned. From 1714 until 
1728, during Gough’s membership in Parliament and down to his 
death in the latter year, there is a preponderance of pieces begin- 
ning with such titles as Reasons humbly offered to Parliament (Nos. 
32, 33, 34), and little about the East Indian and African Companies. 
Gough’s attention, now that he had made a fortune and was a settled 
man of property, seems to have been focused primarily on domestic 
issues such as the London water supply (No. 35), roads, churches, or 
imprisonment for debt (No. 36). For this period there is still, how- 
ever, a good deal about trade in general, the fish trade, and the iron 
industry (Nos. 37, 38, 39). 

The general level of interest of the broadsides is so high that it is 
difficult to single out certain ones for special consideration here. Those 
discussed below have been chosen to show the range of subject matter 
and the extent of information included. 

The first to be presented (No. 40) is one of several pieces per- 
taining to North America. It is a complaint to the House of Commons 
by the merchants of colonial Boston who supplied money to Sir 
Hovenden Walker for the British Expedition to Quebec in 1711. It 
explains that when the British fleet reached Boston the commanding 
officers presented three letters, one signed by the Queen, one from the 
Lord Treasurer, and one from the Secretary of State, ‘desiring the 
Merchants to advance what money should be demanded for the 
Service, and assuring ’em they should be punctually repaid.’ They 
were given bills of exchange, some of which were paid in South Sea 
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stock (when it was below par) and others discounted at an unsatisfac- 
tory rate. The House of Commons is asked to order immediate satis- 
faction of what is still owed the merchants, who have been trying for 
five years to secure payment. 

A second item (No. 41) is an example of one of the schemes of the 
day that must have provided plenty of coffeehouse conversation. 
Lewis Maidwell proposed to Parliament that his Royal School of Navi- 
gation be enlarged and be financed by the profits from a printing 
monopoly of nation-wide extent covering all ‘advertisements, intelli- 
gences and notifications.’ Maidwell would settle his estate on the 
school but stipulated that he was to be head of the school for life, set 
his own salary, and appoint all his assistants — so that the printing 
monopoly would actually be controlled by him alone. The Parlia- 
mentary committee, anxious about trained personnel to man the na- 
tion’s ships, regarded the petition favorably and a bill was ordered."* 
However, a petition was presented to Parliament 11 January 1705 by 
the ‘Master, Wardens, Assistants, and whole Company of Stationers, 
Booksellers, Printers, and Bookbinders in the Cities of London and 
Westminster, in behalf of themselves, and many others, exercising 
those trades in the several Cities and Towns in England, against the 
Bill.’ ** The arguments in the Gough pamphlet are the same as those 
advanced in the petition. What about printing that must be done in a 
hurry, says the anonymous writer of the pamphlet, if the printer must 
first take time to get a licence from Mr Maidwell? He continues: ‘Any 
Man at first sight of a Mercer’s, Grocer’s, or most other Tradesmens 
Shops, knows what they sell; but, can any Man by looking into a Book- 
seller’s Shop know what new Books are come out? It has therefore 
been an essential part of that Trade to publish Advertisements . . . 
The trade cannot be carried on, unless those who deal in it are allow’d 
to advertise what Books they have, often, and in the manner cheapest 
and most commodious for them . . . Besides, he may out of Pique to 
some Persons refuse them a Licence.’ Parliament referred the petition 
to a committee, and that was the end of the matter. 

A third example (No. 42) is a document published by the East 
India Company six months after a Scottish East India Company, anx- 
iously regarded as a rival, had been established by act of Parliament. 


“ The Journals of the House of Commons (hereafter Journals), XIV (1702-04), 


254, 324-325, 445, 459 463. 
* Journals, XIV, 475. 
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The document requires all members of the East India Company to sign 
a statement that they have no connection, financial or otherwise, with 
the Company of Scotland Trading to Africa and the Indies. It is note- 
worthy that there are on record only four non-official publications 
about the Scottish Company issued earlier than this Gough broadside, 
numerous as are the early eighteenth-century writings on this subject. 
(The Kress Library maintains a checklist of all known material about 
the Scottish Company, also called the Darien Company.) 

The many tax schemes presented to Parliament are represented 1 ina 
broadside (No. 43) published i in 1696. The financial exigencies of 
William the Third’s reign are historic; the war with France was costly 
and the badly clipped coins had to be replaced at great expense. It was 
to pay for this recoinage program that Parliament proposed to lay a 
tax on windows. ‘On Tuesday, December the 31st. 1695,’ state Messrs 
Canning and Birquet, the authors of this paper, ‘It was voted in the 
House of Commons, That all Houses, having Ten Windows, should 
pay Four Shillings; and all Houses having Twenty Windows, should 
pay Eight Shillings per Annum for Seven Years.’ They raise certain 
objections to the window tax: ‘Several substantial Persons do dwell in 
Houses wherein there are not Ten Windows’; furthermore, windows 
would be covered to avoid the tax. As a substitute they propose a tax 
of one shilling per annum per room for four years, which they estimate 
will bring in four million pounds, since there are about “Ten Hundred 
Thousand Houses’ with a total of twenty million rooms. It will be ‘so 
easy and practicable a Way to Raise Money, the City will supply His 
Majesty with what Sums he pleases upon it.’ Small rooms four or five 
feet square are not to be included, and certain groups such as “Day- 
Labourers, that are Poor, and have great Charges of Children’ are to be 
excused. The scheme is made to sound very simple; perhaps these 
gentlemen had forgotten the old hearth tax of two shillings a year on 
every stove and fireplace, repealed by King William eight years before, 
which was most unpopular because it meant that government agents 
had to go through each house to make a count. Apparently Parliament 
deemed it easier and better all around to tax windows, which could be 
counted from the outside; they chose this plan, which became an act in 
1696 —to last, with modifications, until 1851. 

The paper next instanced (No. 44), reproduced as Plate I, pertains 
to the ever important British fishing industry. The Journals of the 
House of Commons chronicle the struggle between the Fishmongers’ 
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Company, one of the twelve great London livery companies, estab- 
lished in 1536, and the ‘Company of Fishermen of the River of 
Thames,’ chartered a century later. The Kress Library possesses two 
broadsides printed in the 1690’s presenting the position of the Com- 
pany of Fishermen and a bill that was submitted to Parliament on its 
behalf in 1711. This effort of the Company to strengthen its position 
started a ‘paper’ war, of which the present broadside was a part. The 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen (who naturally sided with the Fish- 
mongers’ Company) petitioned against the bill, as did a group of 
women fishmongers; another group of fishmongers petitioned for it.’ 
The anonymous author of the broadside attacks the Company of Fish- 
ermen in pithy, vivid language that contrasts with the more matter-of- 
fact presentation of many of the sheets with which the members of 
Parliament were circularized. Someone familiar with the literary styles 
of the outstanding writers of the day might identify this effective piece 
of writing. 

A group of ‘projectors,’ it says, received a charter from the ‘late King 
James’ and thanked him for it, ‘with one of the Falsest and most Flatter- 
ing Addresses of that Time.’ They pretended to want to do something 
for the public good, but what they have been and still are doing is to 
buy up fish and sell it in London in small ‘Parcels,’ keeping the supply 
short and the price high. “They loudly complain of the Fishmongers, 
but without Cause; and indeed only to pass unseen through the Dust 
they raise.’ The men who are now petitioning Parliament are not fish- 
ermen at all but ‘Coffee-Men, or such like’ trying to ‘domineer over 
the True Fishermen.’ The Fishmongers are convinced that “Time 

. will justly Expose them . . . shew their true Designs . . . and 
oblige them to apply themselves to their several Callings, in which they 
have better skill than in Fishing.’ Despite such lively opposition, Par- 
liament passed the act and the Company of Fishermen of the River 
of Thames continued to operate off and on until 1727. 

Another example chosen (No. 45) is a four-page folio pamphlet 
published to exonerate one Captain Thomas Gullock, part of whose 
crew mutinied and made off with his ship and its cargo ‘of forty thous- 
and pieces of eight, and other goods to a great value.’ While the Ad- 
venture, bound for Borneo on a trading voyage, was lying at anchor off 
Naias (for Nias?) Island in the East Indies, the captain decided to send 
a boat to shore for water. He evidently had no suspicion of trouble 


* Journals, XVI (1708-11), p. 617, 618-619, 624. 
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with his crew, but was, however, sufficiently anxious about the natives, 
a ‘barbarous sort of People who have no Commerce with any Euro- 
peans,’ to join the shore party himself. This error was his undoing. 
The mutineers, who favored ‘A short Life and a merry one,’ seized 
this opportunity to sail away, leaving the captain and fourteen of the 
crew on the island. They then sailed to New England, divided the 
money, sank the ship near Block Island, and dispersed. The captain and 
three of his crew lived through storms, shipwreck, native attack, and 
other misadventures to return to England. The mutineers were all 
caught eventually, brought to England, tried at the Old Bailey, and 
condemned. Their defense that they had been badly treated by Cap- 
tain Gullock was refuted by the surviving loyal crew members, who 
testified that they had been well treated: the captain ‘was as tender as 
a Mother to any that were sick . . . Those that were in health he 
endeavoured to keep so, by refreshing twice or thrice a day in bad 
weather with Drams [of brandy]’; and that all were well fed: ‘on 
Sundays, Tuesdays and Thursdays they had every Mess a piece of 
good Beef and a Pudding of two pound and a half of Flower with 4 
of Suet, besides Butter or Cheese for Breakfast. That on Mondays and 
Fridays they had Pork and Pease . . . On Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Fish and Burgoo . . .’ Here is the framework of a fine sea story and 
also, perhaps, the stimulus for still another salvage operation off the 
New England coast. 

A poem (No. 46), selected to represent the several manuscripts in 
the collection, is reproduced as Plate II.** The two columns of verses 
set forth, in an amusing mélange of wisdom and satire, first how the 
new directors of the Bank of England should mot be chosen, and second 
how they should be. They are to be 


Not men too great nor men too little 
But fitt as Cowcumbers to pickle. 


There should not be too many from one family (probably a reference 
to the famous Houblon clan that was so influential in the affairs of the 
Bank). They should be 


Not Subtile Self Designing Men 
Lest Stock Creditt March again. 


* This was one of the Gough pieces that the Bank of England had photostated 
for its library. 
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Then, with tongue in cheek, the author indicates a few candidates for 
election by giving a nickname and the first letter of the surname. 

The poem presents two questions: When was it written? and Who 
were the candidates? The charter of the Bank of England specified 
that the twenty-four directors were to be chosen every spring for the 
coming year. The election of 1697 was certainly crucial enough to 
stimulate public comment. The crisis of 1696, when there was a run 
on the Bank, and the meeting preliminary to the act of 1697, strength- 
ening the Bank’s position, seem to be referred to in the verses 


Now we whole Nights have taken pains 
To Save the Shipwreckt poor Remaines. 


Another clue to the date is a pamphlet (Kress Library) of 15 July 
1697, Advice touching chusing directors for the Bank at the approach- 
ing election, which seems to have been written at about the same period 
in the Bank’s affairs. It refers to the ‘Dismal condition’ of the Bank 
and the ‘approaching election,’ declaring ‘its certainly a most critical 
Season, and whereon the bane or welfare of the Bank seems to have its 
sole dependence.’ This pamphlet also specifies the sort of men to avoid 
as directors as well as the kind to choose. The desirable qualities speci- 
fied in the poem and in the pamphlet are similar; for instance, both op- 
pose re-electing the present directors, choosing too many directors 
from the same family, and electing ‘great traders.’ 

It is more of a problem to identify the candidates: ‘Ned L --- 
nere yett Content with any King or Government,’ ‘P-- E-- our Jackall,’ 
or ‘Matt: H---.’ A list of the names of all the subscribers to the 
Bank of England, published by the Bank about 1695 (Kress Library), 
designates those stockholders who own enough stock (£2,000) to be 
eligible as directors. Choosing among these the names which fit the 
meter and rhymes of the poem: Edward Littleton could be ‘Ned 
L---’ and Matthew Humberston could be ‘Matt: H---.’ But 
who is ‘P-- E-- our Jackall,’ whose ‘stock in Bank I thinck in Troth 
Is more by half then he is worth’? Neither this List nor the list of ‘new 
subscribers’ published by the Bank about 1697 (No. 8, mentioned 
earlier) nor any of the lists of directors supplies the answer. ‘Sam: 
L—’ is obviously the Samuel Lock who was a director from 1697 to 
1698. Since the author of the pamphlet spares his sarcasm when he 
mentions Lock, one suspects this is his chosen candidate, whose 


Directing Virtues Knowledge here 
Is link’d with watchfull busy Care. 
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The difficulties of one John Holland in collecting a debt from John 
Asgill (1659-1738) produced an appeal (No. 47) printed in 1707 to 
be circulated among the members of the House of Commons. The 
only known surviving example — one of the Gough pieces transferred 
to the Houghton Library — has ‘Asgill’ spelled ‘Argill’ throughout, 
but it has been corrected in ink by a contemporary hand. 

The Dictionary of National Biography labels Asgill ‘an eccentric 
writer.’ Although writing was the field in which he achieved distinc- 
tion or at least notoriety, he was a lawyer by training. He and his 
friend, Nicholas Barbon, the founder of fire insurance in England, 
started a short-lived land bank in England, known as ‘Asgill and 
Barbon’s Bank.’ ** Barbon decided that none of his debts were to be 
paid after his death. So he chose Asgill his executor, knowing, we may 
imagine, how willingly the latter would carry out his instructions. No 
debts were paid. As Barbon’s heir, Asgill acquired some houses in the 
borough of Bramber, which elected him to Parliament from 1702 to 
1707. Bramber, it will be recalled, was the seat later held by Sir Rich- 
ard Gough. Asgill wrote pamphlets on a variety of subjects, several of 
which on matters of economics or finance are in the Kress Library, in- 
cluding one on the infamous Charitable Corporation. Among his 
writings was a pamphlet in which he claimed that death was ‘not oblig- 
atory on Christians’ — they could be ‘translated’ instead. Thus he came 
to be called ‘translated Asgill.’ 

Holland, after trying for years to collect from Asgill, joined with 
others in having him arrested and locked up in the Fleet prison in 1707. 
Asgill wrote a polite letter to the House of Commons saying that he 
was sorry he could not be present since he was ‘detained . . . by rea- 
son of two Judgements . . . one at the Suit of John Holland.’ The 
House appointed a committee to investigate previous cases of this sort 
and to see what precedents had been established. Holland probably 
published his appeal to Parliament at this point, as well as a petition that 
is entered for November 13.” ‘Mr. Asgill,’ he says in his appeal, ‘is 
justly indebted to Mr. Holland, against which he hath no Right to be 
relieved, Mr. Holland being of a different Principle to Mr. Asgill, who 
hath declared to the World in Print, That he shall dye of no Religion.’ 


* Richard D. Richards, The Early History of Banking in England (London, 
1929), p. 118. 

* Journals, XV (1705-08), 396. 

* Journals, XV, 398. 
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Holland goes on to say that the cases to induce the House of Commons 
to have Asgill released have been misquoted and misapplied. Formerly 
the periods between Parliaments were longer and there was a better 
chance to collect debts owed by its members. If this case is taken as a 
law to bar all creditors from arresting any members of Parliament, it 
will be hard for them to get credit. 

The Parliamentary committee presented a long and weighty report 
on December 16,” after which Asgill was ordered released from prison 
and brought to the House. But it was a case of ‘out of the frying pan 
into the fire,’ because another Parliamentary committee, appointed — 
perhaps at the instigation of Holland and others of Asgill’s creditors — 
to investigate his pamphlet on death, reported on December 18 that it 
‘contained many profane and blasphemous Expressions.’ *” The House 
ordered the pamphlet burned by the ‘Hands of the common Hangman’ 
and Asgill expelled from Parliament. So he was forced to surrender to 
his creditors at long last. He spent the rest of his life in prison or under 
judicial supervision. 


Consideration of individual pieces might be extended to many more 
pages without exhausting the scope of the material.”* But limitations 
of space forbid. It is hoped, nonetheless, that the present paper will 
have given some idea of the riches embodied in the Gough collection. 
Scholars whose future research benefits from this store of information 
will be grateful to Sir Richard and his descendants, the one for collect- 
ing, the others for preserving, so illuminating an array of source ma- 
terial for the understanding and evaluation of the past. 


Dorortruea D. REEVEs 


APPENDIX 


List of items in the Gough collection, selected because of special interest and 
arranged in the order of reference in the foregoing text. All pieces are in the 
Kress Library of Business and Economics, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, with the exception of a few, specially indicated, in the 


™ Journals, XV, 466-467. 

™ Journals, XV, 474. 

* Mention may at least be made that among other Gough pieces transferred to 
the Houghton Library are a unique anonymous broadsheet attributed to Daniel Defoe 
(No. 48; to be discussed in a forthcoming paper in the Harvarp Lisrary BULLETIN 
by Dr C. F. Main) and three broadsheets pertaining to America (Nos. 49, 50, 51). 
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Houghton Library. Similarly, all printed pieces are untraced in bibliographical 
sources unless reference is given to holdings elsewhere. 

In transcribing titles, imprints, or other quoted matter, capitalization has 
been restricted uniformly to first words of titles or sections of titles, proper 


nouns and their adjuncts, proper adjectives, place names, and first words of 
titles within titles. Italics have not been preserved. 


1. London. Dyers’ Company. 


. .. A short state of the case of the livery-men of the Dyers Com- 
pany . . . [London, 1716]. Broadside. 


2. Great Britain, Privy Council. 

An order of His present Majesty King George, made in council 3oth 
of March, 1717. Upon the following report of Sir John Fortescue Aland, 
His Majesties late solicitor-general. At the court at S. James’s the zoth of 
March, 1717 . . . upon reading this day at the board a report of His 
Majesties late solicitor-general, dated the 16th of November last (upon 
a petition of the Wardens and Commonalty of Dyers of London for a new 
charter) . . . London, Printed by J. Baskett, etc., 1717. 4 p. 


3. Reasons humbly offer’d to the honourable House of Commons, for passing 
the bill for a free importation of cochineal for a limited time . . . [Lon- 
don, 1707?]. Broadside. 


4. The case of the Turkey, West-India, and other merchants and traders of 
London, in reference to the Office of Garbling. [London, 1680?]. Broad- 
side. 


British Museum, Catalogue of Printed Books. 


5. A list of the names of the subscribers to a loan of two millions, pursuant to 
an act of Parliament, entituled, An act for raising a sum of money not 
exceeding two millons, upon a fund for payment of annuities, after the 
rate of eight pounds per centum per annum; and for setling [sic] the trade 
to the East-Indies . . . [London, 1698]. 6 p. 


6. East India Company (English). 
To all people to whom this present writing shall come . . . [London, 
1696]. Broadside. 


Offers a reward for the apprehension of Henry Every (better known as Cap- 
tain John Avery), the pirate. 


7. A new list of fifty two ships sent to the East-Indies, in less than two years, 
with above two millions. With several other lists and accounts: with 
remarks and queries thereupon. [London, 1700?]. Broadside. 


8. Bank of England. 
A list of the names and sums of all the new subscribers for enlarging the 


capital stock of the Governour and Company of the Bank of England, 
pursuant to the act of Parliament . . . [London, 1697?]. 4 p. 
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10. 


Governor and Company for Making Hollow Sword Blades in the North 
of England. 

A list of the names of the members of the Corporation for Making 
Hollow Sword-Blades in England, concerned in the joint-stock, for pur- 
chasing forfeited estates in Ireland, &c. The twenty seventh day of 
September, 1705 . . . [London, 1705]. 4 p. 


A list of Her Majesties commissioners of the lieutenancy for the city of 
London. Dated the 19 day of June, 1707. [London], W. Bird, [1707]. 
Broadside. 


Houghton Library. 


. Peter King, 1st Baron King. 


William Dawsonne, Richard Gough, Roger Braddyll, and Richard 
Martyn, appellants. William Franklynn, respondent. The case of the 
appellants. [London, 1713?]. Broadside. 


. London. Brickmakers, tilemakers, slaters, lime-men, masons, and paviours. 


The case of the brickmakers, tilemakers, slaters, lime-men, masons, and 
paviours, in or near the limits of the weekly bills of mortality, humbly 
offered to the consideration of the honourable House of Commons, in rela- 
tion to the duty intended to be laid on bricks, tiles, slate, lime, and stone, 
within the limits of the bills of mortality. [London, 1712?]. Broadside. 
British Academy, Bibliography of Economics. 


. Reasons against several clauses in the bill now depending, intitled, A bill 


to prevent abuses in making of bricks and tiles, and to ascertain the di- 


mensions thereof . . . [London, 1712]. Broadside. 
Sir John Crisp, Bart. 

The case of Sir John and Mr. Charles Crisp, grandsons of Sir Nicholas 
Crisp, in relation to the forts and castles of Africa . . . [London, 1709? ]. 
Broadside. 


British Museum, Catalogue of Printed Books. 


[ John Senex, d. 1740. ] 

An exact map of the several roads in the parishes of St Martins in the 
Fields, St Margarets Westminster, Kensington, Chelsea, and Fulham; most 
humbly presented to Parliament for repairing and amending the said 
roads . .. [London], J. Senex, [1725]. 


The arguments for a regulated company, or open trade to the East-Indies, 
answered; with reasons why a joynt-stock will best carry on, and preserve 
that trade . . . [London, 169-?]. Broadside. 


[Co]ntrovers[y] between the East-India Company and the new sub- 
scribers, setting forth the extreme difficulty of making the present company 
the root for carrying on the future trade . . . [London, 169-?]. Broadside. 


. An apology for the English nation: viz. that it is as much the interest for 
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the English nation, that the trades to the East-Indies and Africk, should 
be as free as that to Spain . . . [London, 1695?]. 4 p. 


A brief account of the great oppressions and injuries which the managers 
of the East-India~Company have acted on the lives, liberties, and estates of 
their fellow-subjects, as also of their unjust dealings, not only with the 
adventurers themselves, but with the natives in sundry parts of India, 
whereby they have exposed the honor and interest of the nation, and 
hazarded the intire loss of that advantageous trade; humbly offer’d as 
reasons for establishing a new joint-stock . . . [London, 1695?]. 4 p. 


Some considerations humbly offered, against granting the sole trade to 
Guiny from Cape Blanco to Cape Lopez, to a company with a joint stock, 
exclusive of others . . . [London, 1693]. 2 p. 


A reply to the African Companies answer to the objections against the 
bill, for settling the trade to Africa, wherein the errors and mistakes of the 
company are detected and laid open . . . [London, 1698?]. Broadside. 


Reasons against a land-bank. Contained in a dialogue between a yeoman. 
A merchant. And a land-banker . . . [London, 1695?]. 4 p. 


A looking-glass for the members of the Bank of England: or, naked truth 
presented to their view in a clear light . . . [London, 1696?]. 2 p. 
A criticism of the Bank’s Antwerp branch. 


Samuel Lambe. 

Seasonable observations humbly offered to His Highness the Lord 
Protector . . . [London, 1657]. 22 p. 
Gough copy sold to Bank of England; duplicate in Kress Library. 


John Briscoe. , 

Mr. J. Briscoe, a director in the National Land-Bank, his defence of Dr. 
Hugh Chamberlen’s Bank or Office of Land-Credit. In a letter to the 
doctor. London, T. Sowle, 1696. 2 p. 

Gough copy sold to Bank of England; duplicate in Kress Library. 


Some remarks upon a late nameless and scurrilous libel, entituled, A bank- 
dialogue between Dr. H. C. and a country-gentleman. In a letter to a person 
of quality. London, Printed and sold by T. Sowle, 1696. 4 p. 

Gough copy sold to Bank of England; duplicate in Kress Library. 

Robert Murray. 

A proposal for the advancement of trade, upon such principles as must 
necessarily enforce it. London, Printed by A. M. and R. R. for D. Newman 
[etc.], 1676. 8 p. 

A proposal for a combined bank and pawnshop. 


[George White. ] 

A letter to Mt Nathaniel Tenche, in answer to a paper publish’d by him, 
entitul’d, Animadversions upon Mr. George White’s Reflection on the 
Answer of the East-India~Company, to Mr. Samuel White’s two papers; 
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29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33- 


34. 


35- 


36. 


37> 


38. 


39- 


40. 


wherein the arbitrary violences committed by the said company on the 
lives and estates of their fellow-subjects and strangers; together with the 
present sad condition of their affairs in India, are occasionally intimated 
. . » London, 1689. 12 p. 


Seligman Library, Columbia University. 


Considerations most humbly proposed, in relation to the ill state of our 
money . . . [London, 1695?]. Broadside. 


Reasons humbly offered why wrought silks, bengalls, and painted callicoes 
from India, ought not to be prohibited to be worn in England . . . [Lon- 
don, 1700?]. Broadside. 


Seligman Library, Columbia University. 


[Humphry Walcot. ] 
Sea-water made fresh and wholsom . . . [London, 1702]. Broadside. 


Humphry Walcot is authorized to manufacture the machines for freshening 
sea water that were invented by his ancestor William Walcot. 


British Museum, Catalogue of Printed Books. 


Reasons humbly offer’d against making Exeter, or any other port in the 
British Chanel, a staple port for importation of wooll from Ireland . . . 
[London? 1718?]. Broadside. 


British Museum, Catalogue of Printed Books. 

Reasons humbly offered to the honourable the Commons of Great Britain, 
in Parliament assembled, for a more extensive relief of His Majesty’s army, 
and poor disbanded and reduced soldiers . . . [London, 1718?]. Broadside. 
Antonio Stradiotti. 


The humble proposal of Sig" Antonio Stradiotti. Humbly presents. 
[London, 1726?]. 2 p. 


A project to raise money for the government. 

Reasons for the adventurers scheme . . . [London, 1725?]. Broadside. 
Refers to a project to supply London with water. 

The case of the poor insolvent prisoners for debt, in the several goals [sic] 
of this kingdom . . . [London, 1714]. Broadside. 

Remarks on the trade between Great Britain and Spain . . . [London], 
1714. 2 p. 

Reasons humbly offer’d for passing the bill, for preventing the importation 


of fresh fish caught by foreigners, and the preservation of brood and fry 
of fish . . . [London, 1714?]. Broadside. 


Reasons humbly offered for the encouragement of making iron in His 
Majesty’s plantations of America . . . [London, 1717?]. Broadside. 


The objections against paying the remainder of the Canada bills of ex- 
change, answer’d . . . [London, 1716]. Broadside. 

















41. 


42. 


43- 


45- 


46. 


47: 


48. 


49: 
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A complaint to the House of Commons by the New England merchants who 


supplied money to Sir Hovenden Walker for the British expedition to Quebec 
in 1711. 


Remarks on Mr. Maidwell’s bill . . . [London, 1705]. 4 p. 
A scheme for a printing monopoly to support a school of navigation. 
East India Company (English). 

The court of committees for the East-India Company finding that 
reports were scandalously spread abroad, that several of their members, and 
other adventurers are concerned in the Scotch act of Parliament, made for 
erecting an East India company; did thereupon on the 6th. December 
1695. draw up the following declaration . . . [London, 1695]. Broadside. 
W. Canning and J. Birquet. 

A proposal to the honourable the knights, citizens, and burgesses in 
Parliament assembled, to raise four millions of money; in such a manner, 
that every person in His Majesty’s kingdom of England, dominion of 
Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed, may pay his equal share, except 
those hereunder excepted . . . [London, 1696?]. Broadside. 

A proposal to tax rooms in houses rather than windows. 


Some reflections on a paper printed by certain projectors, terming them- 
selves the master, wardens, assistants, and commonalty of the art or mystery 
of fishermen of the river of Thames . . . [London, 1715?]. Broadside. 
Reproduced as Plate I. 


A true relation of a most horrid conspiracy and running away with the 
ship Adventure, having on board forty thousand pieces of eight, and other 
goods to a great value . . . [London], Printed for S. Crouch, 1700. 4 p. 
British Museum, Catalogue of Printed Books. 
Advice of certain late inspectors about the choice of new directors. 
[London? 1697?] 1 leaf. 
Manuscript verses, on recto only. 
Reproduced as Plate II. 
John Holland [d. 1722]. 

Mr. Holland’s answer to Mr. Argill’s [ie., Asgill’s] case. [London, 
1707]. 2p. 
Houghton Library. 
[Daniel Defoe? } 

Captain Tom’s remembrance to his old friends the mobb of London, 
Westminster, Southwark, and Wapping . . . (London, 1711]. 2 p. 
Houghton Library. 


Presumptive reasons why the governments of the provinces of South and 
North Carolina ... should... be reassumed into the hands of the 
crown of Great Britain . . . [London? 1715]. 2 p. 

Houghton Library. 


oR SEY 
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50. South Carolina (Colony). 


. . . To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty: the most humble address of 
the representatives of the inhabitants of your province of South-Carolina 
in America . . . [London? 1717]. 2 p. 


Houghton Library. 


51. The case of William Penn, esq. proprietary-governor of Pensilvania . . . 
[London, 1715]. 2 p. 


Houghton Library. 














Vital Statistics of the 
Harvard University Library 1937-1955 


OR many years the annual reports of the Director of the Har- 

vard University Library have included tables entitled ‘Growth 

of the University Library.’ According to the table for 1936- 

37, the seventy-six units forming the University Library fell 
into three major divisions, and the total holdings were 3,863,050 vol- 
umes and pamphlets." The arrangement was as follows: 


Tue University Liprary, 1937 
1. Harvard College Library: 
Main Collection (Widener Library) 
Special Libraries (51) 
2. Departmental Libraries (17) 
3. House Libraries (7) 


The tabulation in the annual report for 1954-55 divides the eighty- 


four units with their 5,955,766 volumes and pamphlets into groups and 
subgroups on a different basis, as follows: 


Tue University Liprary, 1955 


1. Harvard College Library, the Library of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences: 
Central Collection (Widener, Houghton, Lamont, and New England 
Deposit Library) 
House Libraries (8) 
Other Undergraduate Collections (11) 
Graduate Collections of Departments and Divisions (22) 


2. Libraries Affiliated with the Faculty of Arts and Sciences: 
Research Institutions (18) 
Office Collections (6) 


3. Libraries of Other Faculties (15) 


* The tabulation that appeared in the University’s Catalogue for 1937-38, on pages 
517-521, gave a slightly different total, 3,861,438, as it did not agree with the annual 
report regarding the size of the libraries of the Graduate School of Education and 
of Dunster House. The Catalogue did not show the growth of the Library, but it 
included a table listing the fifty-one special libraries belonging to the College Li- 
brary; these were not listed individually in the annual report. The Catalogue divided 
these collections into two groups, those in the Widener building and those housed 
elsewhere, with tutorial collections forming a subdivision of the latter group. | 
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A major organizational change of the College Library took effect 1 
July 1949 as a result of revised University Statutes adopted the previ- 
ous November.’ The College Library had been a separate budgetary 
department of the University; the new Statute provided that “The col- 
lection known as the Harvard College Library is for the general use of 
the whole University, but as it is in a special sense the Library for the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, it is included as a sub-department of that 
Faculty . . .’ Comparison of the complete tabulation for 1955 with 
the one for 1937 shows that twenty-four of the libraries listed eighteen 
years ago are no longer in existence as independent units, while thirty- 
two have been added to the list. This article will outline the births and 
deaths of units of the University Library during the eighteen years of 
Keyes D. Metcalf’s Directorship, and will also consider the rate at 
which the various units and groups of units have grown in size. 

The Central Collection (then known as the ‘Main Collection’) was 
listed as having 1,781,700 volumes and pamphlets in 1937, but this in- 
cluded 3,627 volumes on deposit from the Special Libraries, and it also 
regularly included the figure of 40,000 for items which were being 
processed but were not yet available on the shelves; on the basis now 
followed, the total would have been approximately 1,738,073. Eigh- 
teen years brought the size of the Central Collection to 2,588,054 vol- 
umes and pamphlets, an increase of 849,981, or nearly 49 per cent. On 
the average, 47,221 volumes and pamphlets were added each year. 

During the eighteen years from 1919 to 1937, the Central Collection 
had added 723,700 volumes and pamphlets, or slightly more than 
40,000 a year, which indicates that the rate of growth, on a percentage 
basis, declined from 68 per cent for the earlier period to 49 for the 
latter. The transfer, during 1938-39, of many volumes to the new 
Littauer Center Library of the Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
tration had the effect of slowing the growth of the Central Collection, 
but its growth was increased when several of the former Special Li- 
braries were incorporated into Lamont, which is counted as part of 
the Central Collection. The decline in the rate of growth is a genuine 
decrease, not simply an indication that material has been transferred to 
other units of the University Library. There was a deliberate effort to 
sift more carefully the material that was given to the Library, because 
the central buildings were filling rapidly and boundaries were being de- 


* ‘Reorganization of the University Library,’ Harvarp.Lisrary Butietin, IV 
(1950), 128-131. 
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fined more sharply between subject fields of the main collection and 
those of the Departmental Libraries. Funds available for purchases 
were limited and their purchasing power had decreased. War and un- 
favorable economic conditions reduced the number of books published 
in many countries. Finally, a slowing down in growth may be regarded 
as evidence that the Library is approaching maturity.* 

Eighteen years ago the Central Collection was all in the Widener 
building; now it occupies two additional buildings and part of a third. 
There are now 2,044,642 volumes and pamphlets in Widener, 158,218 
in Houghton, 106,440 in Lamont, and 278,754 in Harvard’s sections 
of the New England Deposit Library or in the Lamont basement wait- 
ing to go there. Nearly two thirds of the collection’s growth, in other 
words, has been provided for in buildings outside Widener. Even so, 
the Widener building, which was nearly full in 1937, would be over- 
flowing today, partly due to the enormous growth of the University 
Archives, if many of the items transferred to other locations had not 
been oversize volumes, particularly newspapers. (One volume of a 
newspaper takes up as much space as fifteen average books.) As it is, 
Widener is not full, and there is space for more than half a million vol- 
umes in Widener and what is known as the Widener stack beneath 
Lamont. 

If, during the next two decades, the Central Collection adds some 
50,000 volumes and pamphlets per year, it will have a total of 3,600,000 
in 1975. Of these, 2,600,000 can be placed in Widener and the Wide- 
ner level of Lamont without overcrowding; more than 300,000 can be 
shelved in Houghton and the Houghton level of Lamont; and 100,000, 
presumably, will remain in the Lamont collection proper. Space for 
600,000 more will then be required in the New England Deposit Li- 
brary or a northeast regional library. It is possible, of course, that de- 
centralization will materially reduce the growth of the Central Collec- 
tion; there are proposals for moving elsewhere the collections on Music, 
Fine Arts, Mathematics, and other subjects. Possible methods of deal- 
ing with the growth of the Central Collection were discussed in the 
recent Report on the Harvard University Library.* 


*‘Maturity,’ as used here, implies a level of achievement and prosperity in book 
resources at which relatively little effort need be expended on out-of-print publica- 
tions or block acquisitions since the collection already is large, comprehensive, and 
well filled out in both substantial and ephemeral materials. 

* Keyes D. Metcalf, Report on the Harvard University Library: A Study of Pres- 
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House Lisraries 


1937 1955 
1 House Library established since 1937 ...................0000.. 1,181 
Adams House ...... , wasticeue Shapes 9,399 ‘10,899 
Dunster House . Ede et CM Uk PSN. Sa se te PE. 12,732 13,167 
Eliot House ......... Le PURAD § scabies eapicieetie ts teeter 9,122 12,404 
Kirkland House ...... sdissidoniiibteas cstel bccn % III an 
Leverett House .......... isinsheigs Lalit ashen etieis Delite 9,206 11,873 
Lowell House .............. Anahi PRL PRS cen 9,190 14,211 


John Winthrop House 8,681 11,252 





Total 70,456 87,591 


The rate of growth of the House Libraries has been decreasing rapidly, 
as they added nearly 12,000 volumes during the first half of the eigh- 
teen-year period in question, and little more than 4,000 during the last 
half. It seems reasonable to expect the House Libraries to confine them- 
selves indefinitely to the space now available to them. Like Lamont, 
they may well plan to withdraw as many volumes annually as they add. 
It should be added that the new ‘House’ library is the Dudley Library, 
in Apley Court, for commuting students. It was open from 1939 to 
1941, dormant 1941-49, liquidated in 1949, and reinstituted in 1954. 


OTHER UNDERGRADUATE COLLECTIONS 





1937 1955 

13 libraries discontinued between 1937 and 1955 .................. 32,330 
I TIE I IY ans nsisn cnn ctircisssesiscccatecionaonseres nce 7,161 
Astronomical Laboratory ....... scidcirsaipli tia Lipase Ciena 385 950 
iach dnrpenansinpatiitaiphinacgaaeeglngelis 86 1,153 
Biochemical Sciences Tutorial ..0...................cccccscsssessetsseesees 249 484 
a SS Rr Lg 2,327 5,806 
English A (formerly Freshman English) ............................ 2,479 2,657 

Geographical Laboratory (formerly Physical Geography 

ee eae fe RTE ee tel OMe le Ste R en He TERE ESOT Co 308 1,350 
Jefferson Physics (formerly Physics Tutorial) .................... 907 1,704 
Military Science and Tactics ...................-.ssscsessersesessceneenssenses 449 992 
Total 39,520 22,257 


There were twenty-one other undergraduate collections in 1937; 
there are now a total of eleven. Nine tutorial collections — for An- 


ent and Prospective Problems (Cambridge, 1955); major portions of the text were 
also printed in HLB, IX (1955), 79-104, 197-212, 365-375. 
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thropology (discontinued 1938), Biology (1944-45), English (com- 
bined with Child Memorial in 1941), German (grouped with German 
Library from 1939), History Government and Economics (discon- 
tinued 1948), Philosophy (1948-49), Psychology (absorbed by Psy- 
chological Laboratories Library in 1946-47), Romance Languages 
(grouped with French Library from 1939), and Sociology (1938) — 
are among the thirteen that no longer appear on the list; they have been 
absorbed by larger collections in the same fields. The four others — 
Freshman History, History (Boylston), Harvard Union, and Phillips 
Brooks House libraries — performed functions that were taken over 
by Lamont in 1949. 

Of the three undergraduate libraries that were not listed in 1937, 
only one, the Russian Regional Studies collection, appears to be gen- 
uinely new (and it is now actually an integral part of the Modern 
Language Center); the two others, the Modern Language Center col- 
lection (begun in 1936) and that of Naval Science, though unrecorded 
in 1937, were in existence at that time. The Committee on Interna- 
tional and Regional Studies was created by the University in 1946, and 
the Russian and Chinese Regional Studies collections date roughly from 
the next year; the Chinese Regional Studies material has been recorded 
as part of the Widener collection since 1950, though it is kept in 
Boylston Hall and is a counterpart of the Russian Regional Studies 
Library. 

The table above, which shows 17,263 fewer books in ‘other under- 
graduate collections’ in 1955 than in 1937, should not be taken as indi- 
cating that service to undergraduates has been reduced. The under- 
graduate House Libraries have increased by over 17,000, and the La- 
mont Library, with 106,440 volumes, was not in existence in 1937. 
Lamont alone has doubled the number of books that are in libraries in- 
tended primarily for undergraduates, and has greatly improved the 
quality of the library service available to these students. 


GRADUATE COLLECTIONS OF DEPARTMENTS AND DIVISIONS 


1937 1955 
3 libraries discontinued between 1937 and 19§5 ................ ; 4,140 
¢ Te OUR RNR GF hn i ee 13,018 
SN ER ica io ects nee sicennserbon 62,624 96,281 


Chemistry 
Herbert Weir Smyth (Classics) 


Jiicliaetepsdbchinaaliapapealinsieatennaching adi dandotecedlipetsnlel 23,302 38,430 
Oe TT GRID nvcciste di cciickiitidicnctcen 5,699 8,817 
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Gordon McKay (Engineering and Applied Physics) 
Child Memorial and English Tutorial 
German 


aaasl 26,026 29,880 
Scie slntpnciahbdanatiis bedi 6,485 9,819 





ORS. ERR PEM SES re oe Se URED SORES HEEL F PRE 35325 4,489 
George David Birkhoff Mathematical 200.000.000.000... 2,114 3,584 
IN 62g acids sone akin cacietninsacginasasaseses sgannguinardogianied 5.446 31,528 
Isham (Early Instrumental Music) .....................0000ceeeenee 122 1,245 
IU Cashak ea tn eked sha csinevndeiinsanapulacecnbich ews teclini aditicke haniaede 6,098 8,420 
ED, iiss ssccoassi sntintagestensapecindnbiasciepKemoanielond 9,418 55723 
SSIS RE Ca anegeenee eevee a oe ii er 9,905 6,073 
Romance Languages Semimar ....................:0ccccsescesseseseeseeeens 2,052 2,449 
a RDI eae oe ea ence ee 1,361 2,432 
Social Relations (formerly Sociology) .................0:.00c0.00 8,991 4,527 

Total 177,108 266,715 


This group of libraries, under the arrangement now followed in the 
annual lists, is made up of collections primarily for the use of grad- 
uate students. There were eighteen such libraries in 1937, and twenty- 
two in 1955. The three that no longer appear on the list were for 
Economics (incorporated with Littauer in 1938), History (elim- 
inated in 1947), and French (grouped in the reports since 1947 with 
the Lowell Memorial Library and called the Romance Languages 
Seminar, absorbed during 1949-50; the Lowell Memorial Library it- 
self was added to the Widener collection in 1949-50, but the Lowell 
Memorial Room, along with the Murray Anthony Potter Memorial 
Room, still houses the Romance Languages graduate collection). 
Three of the new libraries are located on the top floor of the Widener 
building — Palaeography (in existence in 1937 but not listed), Lin- 
guistics (created in March 1939), and Semitic Languages and History 
(created during 1943). The four others are laboratory collections for 
the Computation Laboratory (organized in 1947), the Mining and 
Metallurgical Laboratory (now Mining Geology, and a unit of the 
Engineering Library from some years before 1937 until 1948), the 
Cyclotron Laboratory (dating from 1951), and the Psychological Lab- 
oratories (established in 1947, when it took over the tutorial collection 
in this field and a portion of the psychological materials that had been 
in the Robbins Library of Philosophy). The Division of Engineering 
and Applied Physics ceased as the Graduate School of Engineering on 
30 June 1949, and its libraries are therefore included in this group. 

It will be seen from the table above that three libraries, in the fields 
of Biology, Chemistry, and Mineralogy, are responsible for most of the 
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growth in this group.’ The collections in Biology, Chemistry, Engi- 
neering and Applied Physics, Mineralogy, and Physics are major re- 
search collections in their fields and duplicate Widener’s holdings very 
little, while the other libraries, in subjects for which Widener provides 
the research center, have much less reason for rapid growth. It is pos- 
sible, of course, as already suggested, that Widener’s collections in some 
other subjects, Music or Mathematics, for example, may eventually be 
transferred to the special libraries in those fields. 


RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS AFFILIATED WITH THE FACULTY oF ARTS AND SCIENCES 





1937 1955 

3 libraries discontinued between 1937 and 19§5 ................ 11,410 
SS TGR GUE TE Be CGD anna since cncsdecteestartrcciigun ' 83,420 
RT TI sid staiticstneneceinstihaiiheden combate 54,974 64,959 
Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory 00.0.0... 23,100 37,000 
Chinese-Japanese (of the Harvard-Yenching Institute) ... 117,963 284,356 
Farlow Reference (formerly Cryptogamic Botany) ........ 32,213 41,726 
IE TI cs eanscnsncesenetlntplidinasigiictiuasageinnoke 12,040 31,705 
RA ane eet ele Wana ne a 39,629 49,035 
Phillips (of the Harvard College Observatory) ...... a 9,273 
Institute of Geographical Exploration. ................ ikpimicnase 5,844 2,134 
Museum of Comparative Zoology ............0....0.cccccccses 176,109 226,554 
Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology .......... 33,572 67,218 

Total 576,931 897,380 


Eleven libraries of research institutions affiliated with the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences were listed in 1937, and there are now sixteen. The 
three that were discontinued were relatively small; they belonged to 
the Bureau of Municipal Research (absorbed by Littauer during 1938), 
the Semitic Museum (transformed into the Semitic Languages and His- 
tory Seminar collection in 1943), and the Germanic Museum (which 
was divided between the Fogg Art Museum Library and Widener 
during 1949-50). Five of the eight that were not listed in 1937 were 
undoubtedly in existence at that time — these are the Library of the 
Atkins Garden and Research Laboratory in Cienfuegos, Cuba (first 
listed in 1952); the two collections belonging to stations of the Har- 

*It should be added that there are relatively few full-size books among the 96,000 
volumes and pamphlets of the Biological Laboratories Library; most of the total 
consists of reprints of articles, which are included in the count here because they 


have been completely catalogued and are available as separate pamphlets. A count 
on this basis can be questioned. 
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vard College Observatory in Harvard, Massachusetts, and Bloemfon- 
tein, South Africa (first listed in 1951 and 1942 respectively); the Li- 
brary of the Harvard Forest in Petersham, Massachusetts (recorded 
from 1939); and the Rubel Asiatic Research Bureau in Fogg Museum 
(created in 1933, but not listed until 1946). The three genuinely new 
collections are those of the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library in 
Washington, D. C. (given to the University in 1940), the Oakes Ames 
Orchid Library (listed since 1940), and the Oakes Ames Library of 
Economic Botany (listed since Professor Ames’s death in 1950). 

It will be seen that this group has increased in size by more than 55 
per cent as compared with 49 per cent for the Central Collection. Fac- 
tors contributing to this growth have included acquisition of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Library, which now has 40,269 volumes and pamph- 
lets, and of the Oakes Ames Library of Economic Botany, of 17,406 
volumes and pamphlets, and the great increase in size of the Chinese- 


Japanese Library. The Fogg and Peabody Museums also have grown 
notably. 


OFFICE COLLECTIONS 








1937 1955 

5 libraries discontinued between 1937 and 1955 a) ee 
4 libraries established since 1937 ; ee 2,699 
Medical Adviser a 44 1,760 
Stillman Infirmary at 288 86217 
Total 1,266 4,676 


The Office Collections are relatively unimportant; and their imperma- 
nence is indicated by the fact that seven were listed in 1937 and six in 
1955, yet only two have survived throughout the period. There are 
undoubtedly others that have not come to the attention of the Library 
administration. The five Office Collections that did not survive from 
1937 were the Geological Laboratory Library (ceased in 1941), Statis- 
tical Laboratory (more correctly named the Committee on Research 
in the Social Sciences in 1938 and absorbed into Littauer during 1954- 
55), Preachers’ Library (still in existence but no longer included be- 
cause of its nature), Physical Education Library (transferred to Wide- 
ner in 1948-49), and Schofield Room (absorbed by Widener shortly 
before 1950). The four new ones are the Career (Vocational) Library 
in the Office of Student Placement (begun in 1947-48), the Nieman 
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Collection of Contemporary Journalism (begun during 1939-40), the 
Russian Research Center (the library begun very soon after the foun- 
dation of the Center in February, 1948), and the Library of the De- 
partment of Hygiene (the former Grant Study in Social Adjustments, 
which was formed in 1938). 

It may be added at this point, to complete the record, that there have 
been a few collections which began after 1937 and ended their inde- 
pendent existence by 1955. Examples are the Chinese Regional Studies 
Library mentioned above, the Paleontology Laboratory Library, which 
lived only from 1938 to 1941, the Fatigue Laboratory Library of 1941- 
47, and the Veterans’ Guidance Library of the years 1946-48. Al- 
though office collections are nebulous, their existence must not be over- 
looked, for many of the major libraries in the University were begun 
at some time as just such collections. 


LIBRARIES OF FACULTIES OTHER THAN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


1937 1955 
Graduate School of Business Administration: Baker 159,428 316,754 
Faculty of Design: 
Department of Architecture ....... 6,657 17,207 
Department of oe Planning and Landscape Architec- 

GIR bins icscrtertdisacbnite ebinbeenica omnia nimebaannos 34,813 78,474 
Divinity School: “Andover-Harvard bene cotee 183,107 205,102 
Graduate School of Education 57,116 445732 
Law School .. 


eek 518,171 829,359 
Schools of Medicine. Public Health, and Dental Medicine: 


Central Library, including Anatomical and Bowditch 250,314 — 308,331 
Dental Medicine ..................,..... isan 75384 75243 
Lucien Howe (Ophthalmology) bd 6,417 
Magrath (Legal Medicine) ® 


35452 
Graduate School of Public Administration: 
Littauer Center ............. 205,617 
Administrative Process Seminar 4,929 


Fiscal Policy Seminar ........... 45713 
Industrial Relations (Collective Bargaining Seminar) 56,093 
Review of Economics and Statistics (Committee on Re- 


searciy int ting Trnde Cycle) oo... ce scccssiciene 2,706 670 





Total 1,219,696 2,089,093 
* Not separately listed 


This final group of libraries has more than one third of the University’s 
total holdings. All the collections listed in 1937 are still in existence, 
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and the libraries of the Graduate School of Public Administration, with 
one exception, are newcomers since that date. The Littauer Center 
Library was begun early in 1938, and the seminar collections generally 
the next year. 

This group has increased in size by more than 71 per cent during the 
eighteen-year period in review, compared with 49 per cent for the 
Central Collection and 55 per cent for libraries of the Research Insti- 
tutions. The Law School Library, largest of the group, has grown by 
60 per cent; the Business School by over 98 per cent. Yet the group as 
a whole would have increased by 49 per cent, like the Central Collec- 
tion, if Littauer had not been established; and the Central Collection, 
if it had not transferred material to Littauer, would have grown by a 
larger percentage than this. 





RECAPITULATION 
Units Listed Volumes and Pamphlets % 
1937 1955 1937 1955 Growth 
Central Collection ............ I 4 1,778,073 2,588,054 49 
House Libraries .................. 7 8 70,456 87,591 24 
Other Undergraduate 

BO Ee 21 II 39,520 22,257 — 40 
Graduate Collections of 

Departments and Divi- 

I ibid adele acheivonins 18 22 177,108 266,715 50 
Research Institutions ........ 13 18 576,931 897,380 55 
Office Collections ............ 7 6 1,266 4,676 269 
Faculties Other than Arts 

and Sciences .................... 9 15 1,219,696 2,089,093 71 

Total 76 84 3,863,050 5,955,766 54 


It is evident that the Library’s growth has been accompanied by in- 
creasing decentralization, as the Central Collection itself has been 
divided and has grown less rapidly than other parts of the Library. The 
number of units has remained practically unchanged over the eighteen- 
year period and may not, in fact, have increased, for at least eight li- 
braries were not listed in 1937, though in existence then. (As noted 
above, however, there are undoubtedly small collections now in being 
that have not come to the attention of the administration.) In any case, 
while only small units have been discontinued, a number of relatively 
large ones have been added — notably Lamont, Houghton, Dumbarton 
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Oaks, Littauer Center, Industrial Relations, and the Oakes Ames Li- 
brary of Economic Botany. The principle of remote storage for in- 
frequently used materials has been accepted in the form of participation 
in the New England Deposit Library. 

This is not the place to consider in detail the reasons for decentraliza- 
tion at Harvard or its effects, but it may be proper, in conclusion, to 
point out that decentralization has the great advantage of keeping each 
collection close to those who are chiefly interested in it. Moreover, if 
the size of working collections is held within reasonable limits and if 
each research collection carefully defines its scope, decentralization 
need not mean wasteful duplication.* 


Keyes D. Metcar 


* The writer wishes to acknowledge here the help of David C. Weber and Edwin 
E. Williams in the preparation of this article. 
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Shakespeare, Deloney, and the Earliest 
Text of the Arthur Ballad 


HE Harvard College Library 
has acquired recently, in broad- 
side form, a unique copy of 
Thomas Deloney’s ballad of King Ar- 
thur. The broadside was the gift of the 
late Stephen W. Phillips, ’95, in mem- 
ory of George Lyman Kittredge. A 
facsimile is shown in Plate I. 

Falstaff’s well-known quotation in 
2 Henry IV has helped to date the 
ballad’s composition. But the new 
broadside may well contain another 
link with Shakespeare. The ‘W.I.’ of 
the imprint may of course be one of 
the overlapping and almost indistin- 
guishable William Joneses of the day. 
This paper will endeavor to show, 
however, that there is at least a strong 
likelihood that ‘W.I.’ is William Jag- 
gard, of the First Folio. If so, the 
printing must have occurred, as will 
be seen, between 1606 and 1623 — 
quite possibly during Shakespeare’s 
lifetime, and certainly earlier than any 
other extant edition. 

The Arthur ballad does not appear 
in the Stationers’ Register until 8 June 
1603, when Edward Allde entered it 
as “The noble Actes nowe newly found 
of Arthure of the round table’ (Arber, 
III, 236). Then on 14 December 1624 
‘Master Pavier’ and five others entered 
128 ballads (Arber, IV, 132), a hold- 
ing entry made up largely of old bal- 
lads that had long been in print. 
Among them was ‘When Arthur first 
in Court.’ Those two entries, the one 
in 1603 and the other in 1624, mark 


the only identifiable appearances of 
the Arthur ballad in the Register. 
But on 1 March 1602 Thomas Pavier 
‘Entred for his copie by assignement 
from master Edward white. a booke 
called the garlond of goodwill vppon 
condicon that yt be no others mans 
copie’ (Arber, III, 202). Presumably 
the book is Deloney’s collection of bal- 
lads with this title, though the author’s 
name is not given and the ballads are 
not itemized. If the collection is De- 
loney’s, and if the Arthur ballad is 
part of the collection, as it is in the 
1631 edition of Deloney’s Garland of 
Good Will (the earliest edition of the 
ballad known until now), then Pavier 
owned the copyright as early as March 
1602. In any case, he acquired in 
the following month of the same year 
the printing rights of Deloney’s short 
novel, Thomas of Reading. On 19 
April 1602 Pavier entered Deloney’s 
novel with z and 2 Henry VI and 
Titus Andronicus (Arber, III, 204). 
Unfortunately no early edition of 
Thomas of Reading is extant; the 
fourth, that of 1612, is the earliest. 
Pavier’s rights to Thomas of Read- 
ing provide an important clue in sug- 
gesting the identity of the printer, 
‘W.I.’; and the presumed identity of 
the printer leads, in turn, to a sug- 
gested date for the ballad’s publica- 
tion. The 1623 edition of Thomas of 
Reading was printed by ‘W.I. for 
T.P’ ‘T.P. definitely is Thomas 
Pavier, for the title-page contains a 
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‘framed device of a pavior paving,’ to 
use McKerrow’s description. Ac- 
cording to Pollard and Redgrave, 
‘Wil’ is William Jaggard? If 
Pavier owned both the novel and the 
Arthur ballad, it seems likely that the 
W. I. who printed the novel would be 
the W. I. who printed the ballad. The 
identification is especially convincing 
in the light of a few biographical de- 
tails. Jaggard and Pavier were lifelong 
friends; and they became business as- 
sociates as early as 1601, when Jaggard 
helped Pavier put out A View of the 
Lord Mayors, a book that sold at 
Pavier’s in Cornhill Street, at the sign 
of the Cat and the Two Parrots, near 
the Royal Exchange. But at the turn 
of the century Jaggard did not have 
his own press. If he printed the Arthur 
ballad, it could not have been before 
late 1606 or early 1607, when he ob- 
tained his own printing house on the 
corner of Aldersgate and Barbican.* 
Jaggard’s death late in 1623 establishes 
the other limit. But when, exactly, 
during the period 1606-07 to 1623, did 
he print the Arthur broadside? Per- 
haps the best guess is toward the be- 
ginning or in the middle —say, be- 
tween 1606 and 1616 — for the simple 
reason that during his last years Jag- 
gard was extremely busy with impor- 
tant jobs. He was especially busy be- 
tween 1621 and 1623 when he issued 
not only the Shakespeare First Folio 


* Ronald B. McKerrow, Printers’ and Pub- 
lishers Devices in England and Scotland, 
1485-1640 (London, 1913), p. 134. 

* A Short-Title Catalogue, No. 6570. Ed- 
win E, Willoughby, in A Printer of Shake- 
speare: The Books and Times of William 
Jaggard (London, 1934), p. 284, concurs. 

* Willoughby, A Printer of Shakespeare, 


‘His will was proved on 17 November 
1623, and Pavier was named one of two over- 
seers (Willoughby, p. 175). 
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(and Deloney’s Thomas of Reading) 
but also Sir Walter Raleigh’s History 
of the World, André Favyn’s Theater 
of Honour, Augustine Vincent's Dis- 
coverie of Errours, and the third edi- 
tion of Thomas Wilson’s Christian 
Dictionary ® 

Deloney probably wrote the Arthur 
ballad between 1586 and 1598. On 13 
December 1586 Nicholas Colman en- 
tered in the Stationers’ Register a 
ballad by Deloney called “The Lamen- 
tation of Beckles,’ a rather sophomor- 
ish attempt, in the vein of A Mirror 
for Magistrates, to explain how ‘Gods 
most heauie ire’ was responsible for 
the burning of some eighty houses in 
a Suffolk market town. The Arthur 
ballad, much surer in its narrative tech- 
nique and containing several eminent- 
ly quotable lines,* probably did not 
come so early, nor perhaps even by 
1592, when, on William Elderton’s 
death, Deloney was recognized as the 
chief ballad writer in England. The 
best guess is 1595 or 1596, when 
Deloney was writing the four novels 
that appeared between 1597 and his 
death in 1600. But this much is cer- 
tain: the ballad was well known by 
1598, the date of 2 Henry IV. Fal- 
staff would not quote two lines from 
Deloney’s ballad if he thought the 
audience would not recognize them 
instantly. George Lyman Kittredge, 
in his 1936 edition, puts in quotation 
marks Falstaff’s borrowing from 
Deloney: 


Enter Sir Jobn Falstaff. 


Fal. [sings] ‘When Arthur first in 
court’ — Empty the jordan. [Exit First 


* Willoughby, pp. 165 ff. 

*La-Writ quotes lines 45-46 and 121 in 
Beaumont and Fletcher, The Little French 
Lawyer, Il, iii (The Works of Francis Beau- 
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Drawer.] — [Sings] ‘And was a worthy 
king.’ —- How now, Mistress Doll? * 


Falstaff, preoccupied with having the 
jordan sent out, leaves off the last 
word (‘began’) of the first line. In the 
second line he sings ‘was a worthy 
king’ instead of ‘was approved king,’ 
the reading in both the broadside 
ballad and in the 1631 edition of The 
Garland of Good Will. 

Shakespeare alludes to another De- 
loney ballad, as we shall see; and he 
manages to quote from practically all 
the famous ballad writers of the time, 
such as William Elderton, Richard 
Jones, and William Birche. (Yet, fit- 
tingly enough, when he creates Auto- 
lycus for The Winter’s Tale, Shake- 
speare apparently does not quote from 
other men’s ballads. In one way Au- 
tolycus becomes a tour de force: in 
composing original verses for him, 
when borrowing would have been 
easy, Shakespeare surpasses the pro- 
fessional ballad writers in their own 
field.) Commonly, Shakespeare quotes 
from popular ballads when he sees 
that a thought or sentiment is not only 
well expressed but widely current. 
Benedick sings four lines from Elder- 
ton’s ‘God of Love’: 


The god of love, 
That sits above 
And knows me, and knows me, 
How pitiful I deserve — ® 


Benedick himself enjoys these lines, 


mont and Jobn Fletcher, ed. Arthur H. 
Bullen, London, 1904-12, IV, 131). 

*2 Henry IV, Il, iv, 36-38. 

® Much Ado about Nothing, V, ii, 26-29. 
Elderton’s ballad is now lost except in 
Benedick’s song. See Hyder E. Rollins, An 
Analytical Index to the Ballad-Entries 
(1557-1709) in the Registers of the Com- 
pany of Stationers of London (Chapel Hill, 
N. C., 1924), No. 987. 
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and he assumes that the audience 
knows them and will enjoy having 
them repeated. Probably he is even 
conscious of giving the fourth line, 
‘How pitiful I deserve —,’ a different 
meaning from Elderton’s. Elderton 
meant ‘How much I deserve pity.’ 
Benedick means, as Kittredge notes, 
‘How slight my deserts are,’ and this 
change of meaning adds to the pleas- 
ure of recognition a pleasure of dis- 
covery: even a simple ballad line may 
be capable of more than oné applica- 
tion. 

But Shakespeare rarely quotes as 
many as four lines from a ballad. 
Sometimes the title is enough. When 
Margaret suggests that Beatrice sing 
‘Light 0’ Love’ while she, Margaret, 
dances to it, Beatrice remarks that 
dancing too lightly in love can result 
in sexual promiscuity.® Similarly, a 
title is enough for Mrs Ford to isolate 
an incongruity in Falstaff, whose dis- 
position and language, she observes, 
go together no better than the Hun- 
dredth Psalm and the tune of ‘Green- 
sleeves.’ 1° ‘Fortune My Foe’ is a con- 
cealed title in a remark to Mrs Ford 
by Falstaff: ‘If Fortune thy foe were 
not, Nature thy friend.’ 1 

If a name in a ballad is particularly 


*Much Ado, Ill, iv, 44-49. See Rollins, 
Index, No. 1501. The words to ‘Light o’ 
Love’ are lost. Julia refers to the ballad in 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, I, ii, 83. 

* The Merry Wives of Windsor, Il, i, 64; 
Falstaff refers to ‘Greensleeves’ again in V, 
v, 22. See Rollins, Index, Nos. 1049, 1050, 
and 1051, and William Chappell, Popular 
Music of the Olden Time (London, 1855- 
59), I, 227. 

™ Merry Wives, Ill, iii, 69-70. See Rollins, 
Index, No. 911, and Chappell, Popular Mu- 
sic, I, 162. Pistol makes a similar use of the 
concealed title in 2 Henry IV (II, iv, 211) 
when he exclaims, while snatching up his 
sword: ‘Then death rock me asleep, abrid 
my doleful days!’ The ballad is ‘O Death! 
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famous, Shakespeare takes full advan- 
tage. Two references to Robin Hood 
evoke appropriate suggestions of out- 
lawry,’? and Silence thinks that the 
names Robin Hood, Scarlet, and John 
offer suitable antidote to Pistol’s high- 
sounding, though often inaccurate, 
classical allusions.** But perhaps the 
most suggestive name is King Co- 
phetua. Mercutio assumes that his 
audience is familiar with the ballad 
‘King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid’ 
when he refers to the king as an exam- 
ple of the blindness of love."* Accord- 
ing to the ballad, King Cophetua falls 
in love with a beggar maid and then 
marries her. The question is who con- 
quers whom. The king has the power 
to do as he will with the beggar maid; 
but as Don Adriano suggests in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, the king can say ‘veni’ 
and even ‘vidi,’ but the maid has the 
last word, ‘vici.’ 5 In As You Like It 
Touchstone alludes to Richard Jones’s 
ballad hero, Sweet Oliver, with ironic 
effect; Orlando’s oldest brother, 
Oliver, is anything but ‘sweet.’ ® 
The ironic effect is the subtlest that 
Shakespeare achieves in his use of 
ballads. It is ironic that Ophelia, of all 
people, should be the one who sings 





Rock Me Asleep’; Anne Boleyn, accordin 
to one legend, was the author. See Chappell 
Popular Music, I, 237. 

2% The Two Gentlemen of Verona, IV, i, 
36, and As You Like It, I, i, 122. 

%2 Henry IV, V, iii, 107. See Rollins, 
Index, No. 1308. The ballad Silence has in 
mind is probably ‘The Jolly Pinder of 
Wakefield’ (Child, No. 124). See English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads, ed. Helen 
Child Sargent and George Lyman Kittredge 
(Boston, 1904), p. 301. 

™ Romeo and Jasies, Il, i, 14. See Chappell, 
Popular Music, Il, 591. 

* Love’s Labour's Lost, IV, i, 66 ff. 

%* As You Like It, Ill, iii, 101. Jones’s ballad 
is entitled ‘O Sweet Oliver. See Rollins, 
Index, No. 1995. 
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brazenly off-color songs and ballads. 
But the effect is not ironic only, but 
incongruous as well, On Falstaff’s lips 
even the obscene lines would be amus- 
ing merely. As Ophelia speaks, the 
audience is for a moment aware of the 
essentially humorous word and the 
correspondingly light meter and 
rhythm, but ‘a gentleman’ already has 
told the Queen (and the audience) 
that Ophelia is mad. When she 
enters, her tragedy, like Hamlet’s in 
the gravediggers’ scene, comes at the 
audience suddenly and poignantly be- 
cause her language is just the opposite 
from what the occasion seems to de- 
mand. Almost her first words are 
‘How should I your true-love know / 
From another one?’ Her imagination 
running freely, she changes slightly 
the wording of Deloney’s ballad, ‘As 
You Came from the Holy Land of 
Walsingham,’ lines 5 and 6 of which 
read: ‘How should I know your true 
loue, / that haue met many a one?’ 17 
Then toward the end of the scene she 
sings, ‘For bonny sweet Robin is all 
my joy,’ a line from ‘Robin is to the 
Green Gone.’4® In King Lear the 
same conjunction of gay phrase and 
grave incident heightens the pathos of 
the mock trial scene at the farmhouse 
near Gloucester’s castle. Aiding Lear 
in bringing Goneril and Regan to an 
imaginary trial, Edgar addresses one 
of the unnatural daughters with ‘Come 
o’er the bourn, Bessy, to me,’ which is 
a line from William Birche’s ballad, 


" Hamlet, IV, v, 23-24. See The Works 
of Thomas Deloney, ed. Francis O. Mann 
(Oxford, 1912), pp. 366, 579 f., and Chap- 
pell, Popular Music, I, 236. 

* Hamlet, IV, v, 187. See Rollins, Index, 
No. 2642, and Chappell, Popular Music, I, 
233 f. 
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‘A Dialogue Set Forth between the 
Queen’s Majesty and England.’ 

The broadside recently acquired by 
Harvard affords the earliest known 
text of Deloney’s Arthur ballad, as 
has been noted. This text is shown in 
facsimile in Plate I. For the conveni- 
ence of the reader, variants from the 
earliest previous known edition, that 
in The Garland of Good Will, 1631 
(Bodleian copy), and from Mann’s 
edition of Deloney’s works, 1912, are 
printed herewith. Since Mann used 
the 1631 edition as his copy text, a 
reading from Mann indicates a de- 
parture by him from the 1631 edition. 
Simple variants in spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, and punctuation have not been 
recorded. 


[title] Acts . . . round] Acts of Arthur 
of the round Table 7637 

3 won] wan 1637 

10 before him . 
.. . drest 1631 

11 Wherein both] Where both 763: 
Where valiant Mann 

15 sight] fight 7637 fights Mann 

18 play and game] play to game 1631 

19 approue] go proue 1631 

22 Damsell] Damosell 1637 

24 wherto] whereunto 1631 

27 seemist] seemst 1631 

29 Knights] Knight 7637 

32 thy] your Mann 

36 e’re matcht of] ore matcht with 7637 

40 the Table-round] his Table round 
1631 

41 riuer then] Riuers side 1637 

53 For as] And as 7637 

54 as farre] so farre 


. . brest] before them 


” King Lear, Ill, vi, 27. See Rollins, Index, 
No. 587. 
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64 other fly] others fly 163: other fly 
Mann 

65 couch... 
1631 

67 them] then 763: 

71 horses] horse 1637 

74 then] than 7637 

77 bled] blew 1637 

86 so that that] so that 7637 

89 then] tho 763: 

go so must be] must be so 7637 

g1 that Knight] the Knight 763 

92 shew to mee] to me show 163: 

93 name’s] name is 1637 

106 thou shalt be] shalt thou be 7637 

109 hurled them] buckled then 7637 

1ro rashing] rushing 1637 

111 their] there 7637 

118 lept vpon] leapt vnto 163: 

119 knee] knees 7637 

120 rushed] rushing 1631 

121 And then he] And he 763: 

123 Knight] Knights 1637 

124 Lancelot] Tarquin 163: Lancelot 
Mann 

125 Imprinted . . . W.1.] FINIS 763 


Although he followed the 1631 edi- 
tion, Mann substituted ‘Lancelot’ for 
‘Tarquin in the last line of the ballad; 
common sense and editions as late as 
1700 were his authorities. Such an 
emendation is now justified by the 
broadside. But Mann’s ‘Where valiant’ 
in line 11 and ‘fights’ in line 15 are no 
longer tenable. The future editor of 
Deloney’s ‘When Arthur First in 
Court Began’ will do well to employ 
only the broadside ballad and the 
1631 edition of The Garland; the edi- 
tions of 1659, 1678, and later are too 
far removed from the ballad that De- 
loney wrote to have any textual 
validity. 


run] coucht ... ran 


Merritt E. Law tis 
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Copyright Deposit at Harvard 


URING the years 1783 to 1786 
[)s« state laws were enacted 

by as many states in the United 
States for ‘the encouragement of Lit- 
erature and Genius.’ There was no 
federal copyright law until 1790, and 
the need for the protection of literary 
property was evident to any author 
or bookseller who had published a 
book that had received widespread 
attention or was planning one that 
might be popular, Timothy Dwight 
and John Trumbull were cases in 
point and their separate predicaments 
were set forth by Joel Barlow in a 
letter dated 10 January 1783 to Elias 
Boudinot, President of the Continental 
Congress.1. He says that Dwight’s 
poem, The Conquest of Canaan, ‘will 
certainly be an honor to his country. 
It has lain by him, finished, these six 
years, without seeing the light; be- 
cause the Author cannot risque the 
expences of the publication, sensible 
that some ungenerous Printer will im- 
mediately seize upon his labors, by 
making a cheap & mean impression, in 
order to undersell the Author & de- 
fraud him of his property.’ Barlow 
continues: “This is already the case 
with the Author of McFingal. This 
work is now reprinted in an incorrect, 
cheap edition; by which means the 
Author’s own impression lies upon his 
hands, & he not only loses the labor of 
writing, & the expence of publishing, 


*Letter preserved in General Records of 
the United States Government, Papers of 
the Continental Congress, Item 78, Volume 
IV (National Archives, Washington, D. C.). 


but suffers in his reputation by having 
his work appear under the disadvan- 
tages of typographical errors, a bad 
paper, a mean letter & an uncouth 
page, all which were necessary to the 
printer in order to catch the Vulgar 
by a low price.’? These gentlemen 
and many others, including Noah 
Webster, whose activities in behalf of 
copyright have been described many 
times, were to learn that although the 
laws might be handy clubs they did 
not always deter the ‘ungenerous 
Printer.’ 

The earliest of the state laws, the 
Connecticut copyright law, was passed 
8 January 1783 — four months before 
the sheriff of Hartford County an- 
nounced the general restoration of 
peace —and on 17 March 1783 the 
Massachusetts General Court passed 
the second one. The twelve laws were 
similar in many respects but most of 
them had one or two provisions not 
contained in the others. They all 
showed that the American legislators 
had relied heavily on the basic English 
statute of 1710. But the lawmakers of 
Massachusetts were the only ones to 
copy the English provision for de- 
posit of copies in college libraries for 
the benefit of the regular users of the 
libraries. The Massachusetts law 
stated that ‘every author of such 
book, treatise, or other literary work, 
shall, in order to his holding such sole 
property in them, present two printed 


*For an account of the fate of M’Fingal, 
see James E. Smith, One Hundred Years of 
Hartford’s Courant (New Haven, 1949), pp. 
130-131. 
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copies of each and every of them to 
the library of the University at Cam- 
bridge, for the use of the said Univer- 
sity.’ * There was no similar provision 
in federal copyright legislation until 
1846, when the use of copyright de- 
posit copies for other than strictly 
legal purposes was first allowed, nor 
did the legislators of New Hampshire 
and Rhode Island, who copied most of 
the provisions of the Massachusetts 
law, see fit to appropriate this one. 
Moreover, by the time each of the 
twelve states had passed a copyright 
law at least one college was situated 
within its boundaries. 

It is difficult now to determine why 
the provision was made. It seems al- 
most certain that its inclusion in the 
Massachusetts law was not the result 
of any official suggestion from the 
College authorities since no memorial 
to the General Court to that effect ap- 
pears in the Corporation Records. 
Probably upon reading the stipulation 
in the English statute the Massachu- 
setts lawmakers saw that it would be 
convenient to have the books near by 
in case of litigation concerning them, 
and wished to benefit the College by 
making its library the depository. At 
least twice in the preceding decade 
the General Court had been disposed 
to help the College get books. Once, 
in 1777, it had resolved that a number 
of Hebrew books captured by the 
American brigantine Tyrannicide be 
sent to the Library. Again, the fol- 
lowing year, in response to a desper- 
ate plea from the Harvard Corpora- 
tion, books were presented to the 

*The Laws of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, Passed from the Year 1780, 
to the End of the Year 1800 (Boston, 1801), 


94- 
‘Harvard College Corporation Records, 


College. They had been ‘sequestred’ 
from the libraries of fleeing Loyalists, 
and, although the General Court spe- 
cifically stipulated that they should 
go to the College Library, the Corpo- 
ration assigned them to appropriate 
tutors for lending to students taking 
their courses.® 

Although the provision for deposit 
and use in the Massachusetts law is 
especially noteworthy, other sections 
of the statute are also of interest, and, 
indeed, all twelve laws are worthy of 
some attention. For example, the only 
other state to require any sort of de- 
posit was North Carolina, where one 
copy was to go to the secretary of 
state for the use of the governor. 
Eight states provided for entry of 
notice of copyright in a more or less 
permanent record book. New Hamp- 
shire and Rhode Island made no pro- 
vision for registration, while Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia allowed for reg- 
istration only in the form of a receipt 
or certificate. Pennsylvania was the 
only state to require that notice of 
copyright be printed in the work. 
Seven states, including Massachusetts, 
made their laws applicable to residents 
of other states that had passed copy- 
right statutes. Connecticut, North 
Carolina, Georgia, and New York 
denied copyright protection to works 
that were considered dangerous to 
morals, religion, or the government. 
Only North Carolina specifically al- 
lowed protection for reprints of works 
imported from abroad. Finally, Dela- 
Vol. Il, 1750-78, 20 March 1778 (Harvard 
University Archives). 

’The Acts and Resolves, Public and Pri- 
vate, of the Province of the Massachusetts 
Bay, XX (XV of the Appendix; Boston, 
1918), 362, 467. See also ard College 
Corporation Records, Vol. II, 1750-78, 17 
April 1778; Vol. Ill, 1778-95, 10 June 1778. 
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ware is notable as the state that had no 
copyright law before the federal 
statute of 1790 was enacted.® 

Investigation into the consequences 
of the Massachusetts deposit provision 
shows that at least seven authors and 
one publisher complied with the law. 
With one exception two copies of the 
books they deposited are listed in the 
Library’s printed catalogue of 1790, 
and in all cases evidence exists that a 
receipt was given by the librarian. 
This evidence is present in the form 
of an inscription in all but one of the 
books, and in the case of the exception 
the receipt itself has been found. The 
receipt was required by the law and 
was to be used in court as proof that 
two copies had been deposited. An- 
other indication that the books were 
given to the Library as deposit copies 
lies in the circumstance that most of 
them were of a sort needing protec- 
tion. 

It is appropriate that one of the first 
works to be deposited was Noah Web- 
ster’s A Grammatical Institute .. . 
Part I.’ While writing his Gramnmiati- 
cal Institutes, comprising a speller, a 
grammar, and a reader, Webster had 
become aware of the necessity for 
copyright laws and had begun to take 
measures to obtain the enactment of 
them. Accordingly, two months after 
publication, and nine months after the 
Massachusetts law was passed, James 
Winthrop, the Librarian of Harvard, 
inscribed a copy of the speller: 
‘Library 6 Decr. 1783 Recd. of the 
author this & another copy for which 


*Copyright Enactments of the United 
States 1783-1906, comp. Thorvald Solberg 
(Copyright Office Bulletin No. 3, 2nd ed., 
rev.,; Washington, 1906), pp. 11-31. 

"A list of the titles of the deposited works 
identified is given at the end of this paper. 
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a rect. is given of this date.’ Webster’s 
preoccupation with copyright is fur- 
ther demonstrated in the last para- 
graph of his ‘Advertisement,’ warning 
that: ‘As the whole [all three parts] 
will be published under the protection 
of a law of this State, entitled, “An 
Act for the encouragement of Litera- 
ture and Genius,” all Printers and 
Booksellers will take notice of this in- 
formation, and not incur the penalties 
of that Statute.’ Sometime in 1784 
Webster began to place a notice of 
copyright on the title-pages of the 
Institutes, and he deposited Part II. 
However, the inscription in a copy of 
Part III, which is not listed in the 
catalogue of 1790, merely states that it 
was a gift from the author. Part of the 
inscription in Webster’s Sketches of 
American Policy has been trimmed 
away, but the remainder reads: ‘Rect. 
dated 11 June’; so this work too was 
apparently deposited. Furthermore, 
on 6 December 1783 and on 10 De- 
cember 1783 Winthrop made inscrip- 
tions in Andrew Law’s A Collection 
of Hymn Tunes and The Rudiments 
of Music similar to that in Part I of 
the Grammatical Institutes. The in- 
scription in A Collection of Hymn 
Tunes, written on the verso of the 
cover, is shown in Plate I, together 
with the title-page. 

Unfortunately all of the copies now 
at Harvard of the first volume of 
Jeremy Belknap’s History of New- 
Hampshire have been acquired since 
1790 and consequently have no in- 
scriptions by the Librarians of 1784 to 
1790. The work is listed in the cata- 
logue of 1790, however, and among 
the Belknap papers at the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society is the receipt 
made out by Winthrop stating that 
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two copies were deposited for copy- 
right on 30 September 1784. 

The Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety also has what must be one of the 
deposit copies of Joel Barlow’s A 
Translation of Sundry Psalms. This is 
a small pamphlet containing the 
Psalms added by Barlow in his ver- 
sion of Watts’s Psalms, as well as the 
hymns written by Barlow and his 
friends for his edition of the Psalms. 
It is not listed in the catalogue of 
1790, which may indicate that it was 
overlooked, lost in a drawer, or re- 
moved from the College Library be- 
fore the catalogue was finished. At 
any rate, the copy at the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society is inscribed in 
Winthrop’s hand ‘Duplicate from 
the author rect, dated 12 Aug. 1785.’ 

Three other song books, one of 
them deposited by its publisher, Isaiah 
Thomas, and a grammar complete the 
list of books deposited in the College 
Library for copyright. It is very 
likely that a few more than these 
eleven books were deposited. At 
least one title was not listed in the 
catalogue of 1790; others may have 
escaped. Rebinding and repairing have 
undoubtedly destroyed the evidence 
in some cases, and loss of the copies 
originally given to the Library also 
makes the list incomplete. Moreover, 
it is probable that some authors in- 
tended their gifts to be copyright de- 
posits but the Librarian either mis- 
understood the intent or did not make 
it clear in his inscription. An instance 
of probable misunderstanding is pre- 
sented by Nicholas Pike’s A New and 
Complete System of Arithmetic, the 
first book of its kind by an American. 
The catalogue of 1790 records two 
copies of the 1788 edition, but the 
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copy now in the Library has no in- 
scription. The author’s ‘Advertise- 
ment’ in the front matter contains a 
warning to printers and booksellers 
that ‘he has complied with the Requi- 
sitions of the several Acts throughout 
the United States, “for the encourage- 
ment of Literature.”’ Also in the 
front matter are printed notices of 
registration of copyright made out by 
the proper authorities in South Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, and New York. 
Finally, there is set forth, apparently 
as a substitute for the Librarian’s re- 
ceipt, a resolution of the Massachu- 
setts General Court exempting Pike 
from all excise duties connected with 
the publication of the book.* 

It is remarkable that certain books 
published between 1783 and 1790 were 
not deposited. It appears, since it is 
not listed in the catalogue of 1790, 
that Timothy Dwight did not deposit 
The Conquest of Canaan, and the 
same applies to John Ledyard, author 
of Journal of Captain Cook’s Last 
Voyage, the first book published un- 
der the state copyright laws and, ironi- 
cally, partly a plagiarism. 

But the most striking omissions, in 
view of the author’s earlier concern 
about copyright legislation, are Joel 
Barlow’s poem The Vision of Colum- 
bus and his version of Watts’s Psalms. 
Before and during the Revolution 
Isaac Watts’s edition of the Psalms of 
David had been the standard hymnal 


* Beginning in 1785 the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court levied a number of taxes affecting 
printers and booksellers. Included were a 
stamp tax; import duties on tanned calf- 
skins, bound psalters, psalm books, spelling 


books, and primers; and a tax on newspaper 
advertisements. One of these revenue acts 
declared contraband ‘Spelling books, and 
Primers, Novels, Romances and plays’ com- 
ing from outside the United States. 
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in many churches in the colonies. 
Once independence was achieved, cer- 
tain of Watts’s phrases glorifying 
England and the king became distaste- 
ful to American churchgoers, and in 
1782 John Mycall, a Newburyport 
printer, issued the first edition of the 
Psalms to have revisions suiting them 
to the new political situation. In Oc- 
tober 1784 Barlow received from the 
Connecticut Legislature exclusive priv- 
ilege to publish and vend a version he 
had been commissioned to make by 
the governing body of the Congre- 
gational Church in Connecticut.® It is 
not clear why Barlow, having ob- 
tained a special act from the Connecti- 
cut Legislature, did not comply with 
the Massachusetts deposit require- 
ment. It may be significant, however, 
that he was made to realize, even be- 
fore his version of Watts’s Psalms was 
published, that he did not have a 
monopoly of American revisions. One 
month after the special act in his 
favor was passed, the enterprising Na- 
thaniel Patten, of Hartford, one of the 
first two booksellers to pirate M’Fin- 
gal, advertised a reprint of Mycall’s 
1782 version of the Psalms.’ 
Barlow’s failure to deposit his ver- 
sion of Watts may have been the re- 
sult also of what seems to have been a 
general confusion over what might be 
copyrighted. Barlow’s version was 
still basically the work of an English- 
man, and the fact that Barlow ob- 
tained a monopoly of a new version in 
Connecticut and then deposited in 
Massachusetts two copies of a pam- 
phlet containing the new material in- 


* The Public Records of the State of Con- 
necticut for the Years 1783 and 1784, comp. 
Leonard W. Labaree (Hartford, 1943), pp. 
458-459. 

*” Connecticut Courant, 23 November 1784. 


dicates a doubt in his mind concern- 
ing his rights in the entire work. 
Somewhat analogous was the case of 
Robert Ross, the author of a grammar, 
He had published seven editions of his 
book before the Connecticut copy- 
right law was enacted, and in October 
1783 obtained a special law to protect 
the seventh edition of 1782." 

Further, several types of publica- 
tions were apparently considered not 
in need of protection. Noah Webster 
was the exception among political 
pamphleteers in depositing his Sketches 
of American Policy. Nor were ser- 
mons, orations, or almanacs placed in 
the Harvard College Library in ac- 
cordance with the law. The authors 
of such books, the almanac makers 
excepted,’* had little or nothing to 
lose and might even gain by having 
their works reprinted with or without 
their authorization. But Webster knew 
he was losing when his schoolbooks 
were taken over by unauthorized 
printers. As early as 1781 Andrew 
Law saw the advisability of obtaining 
a special copyright law for one of his 
songbooks. And Jeremy Belknap 
found it necessary in 1796 to send a 
circular to the booksellers of the 
United States informing them that an 
English work being reprinted in this 
country infringed on his copyright.” 

The records show that Harvard did 
not benefit greatly from the deposit 


™ Public Records of ... Connecticut for 
- 1783 and 1784, pp. 245-246. 

“For a dispute over almanacs in which 
several almanac makers claimed to be losers, 
with Joel Barlow in the role of ‘ungenerous 
Printer,’ see Smith, One Hundred Tae of 
Hartford’s Courant, pp. 131-132. 

* The work was William Winterbotham’s 
An Historical, Geographical, Commercial, 
and Philosophical View of the United States 
of America, 4 vols. (New York, 1796). 
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provision of the Massachusetts copy- 
right law. Nevertheless, the provision 
retains its significance, and those who 
took advantage of it proved that they 
were aware of having a stake in ‘the 
encouragement of Literature and 
Genius’ in the United States. 


Ear_te E. CoLEMAN 


Titles of Copyright Deposits 


A Grammatical Institute, of the 
English Language, Comprising an 
Easy, Concise, and Systematic Method 
of Education, Designed for the Use of 
English Schools in America. In Three 
Parts. Part I. Containing, a New 
and Accurate Standard of Pronuncia- 
tion. By Noah Webster . . . Hart- 
ford: Printed by Hudson & Goodwin 


saw Fap@y]. 
Deposited 6 December 1783. 


A Grammatical Institute, of the 
English Language . . . Part II. Con- 
taining, a Plain and Comprehensive 
Grammar . . . By Noah Webster . . . 
Hartford: Printed by Hudson & 
Goodwin... M,JDCC,LXXXIV. Un- 
der Protection of the Statute. 


Deposited 11 June 1785. 


Sketches of American Policy . . . 
By Noah Webster . . . Hartford: 
Printed by Hudson and Goodwin. 
M.DCC.LXXXV. 


Deposited 11 June 1785. 


A Collection of Hymn Tunes from 
the Most Modern and Approv’d Au- 
thors by Andrew Law .. . Printed by 
Wm. Law. Cheshire [1783?]. [Bound 
with] A collection of Hymns, for 
Social Worship. By Andrew Law. 
1783. 


Deposited 6 December 1783. See Plate 
1. 


The Rudiments of Music: or, A 
Short and Easy Treatis [sic] on the 
Rules of Psalmody. To Which Are 
Annexed, a Number of Plain Tunes 
and Chants. By Andrew Law... 
1783. 


Deposited 10 December 1783. 


The History of New-Hampshire. 
Volume I... By Jeremy Belknap 
. . » Philadelphia: Printed . . . by Rob- 
ert Aitken . . . MIDCC.LXXXIV. 


Deposited 30 September 1784. 


A Translation of Sundry Psalms 
Which Were Omitted in Doctor 
Watts’s Version: to Which Is Added, 
a Number of Hymns. The Whole 
Contained in the New Edition of 
Psalms and Hymns. By Joel Barlow. 
Hartford: Printed by Barlow and 
Babcock, M,JDCC,LXXXV. 


Deposited 12 August 1785. 


The Suffolk Harmony, Consisting 
of Psalm Tunes, Fuges [sic] and An- 
thems. Composed by William Billings 
. . » Boston: Engraved and Printed by 
J. Norman . . . MDCCLXXXVI. 


Deposited 20 June 1786. 


The New American Melody. In 
Three Parts... By Jacob French. 
Boston: Printed and Sold by John 
Norman ... and Jacob French... 
MDCCLXXXIX. 


Deposited 25 August 1789. 


Divine Songs, Extracted from Mr. 
J. Hart's Hymns... By Abraham 
Wood ... Printed ...at Boston, 
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by Isaiah Thomas and Company .. . 
MDCCLXXXIX. 


Deposited 1789, exact date unknown. 


The Young Lady’s Accidence: or, 
A Short and Easy Introduction to 


English Grammar . . . By Caleb 
Bingham ... The Third Edition, 
Corrected. Printed at Boston, by I. 
Thomas and Company. MDCCL 
XXXIX. 


Deposited January 1790 [?]. 


Eliot, Howells, and the Courses 
of Graduate Instruction, 1869-1871 


MONG the innovations that 
Ace W. Eliot instituted dur- 

ing the first year of his adminis- 
tration as President of Harvard Uni- 
versity were the University Courses 
of Instruction, so called. These were 
an outgrowth of the University Lec- 
tures established in 1863 under Eliot’s 
predecessor, Thomas Hill. The Uni- 
versity Lectures corresponded roughly 
to the instruction now given as uni- 
versity extension, but the new Presi- 
dent’s modification of them was de- 
signed to be the foundation for some- 
thing more ambitious. By combining 
the lectures of a number of instruc- 
tors into two courses, in Philosophy 
and Modern Literature, respectively; 
by restricting the enrollment in these 
courses to ‘graduates, teachers, and 
other competent persons (men and 
women)’; by charging substantial 
fees; and by concluding each course 
with an examination, Eliot hoped to 
make the University Courses of In- 
struction serve as an embryonic school 
of postgraduate study in the arts. 
Deeming it important to make as 
strong a beginning as possible, he took 
pains to assemble for each course a 
distinguished list of teachers, namely: 
for Philosophy, R. W. Emerson, 
Francis Bowen, John Fiske, C. S. 


Peirce, F. H. Hedge, J. E. Cabot, and 
G. P. Fisher; for Modern Literature, 
Ferdinand Bocher, J. R. Lowell, F. J. 
Child, W. D, Whitney, E. J. Cutler, 
and W. D. Howells.* 

This experiment was the occasion 
for some correspondence between 
President Eliot and William Dean 
Howells that has been thought worth 
printing in these pages both for its 
intrinsic interest and as a footnote to 
the oft-told story of the beginnings at 
Harvard of instruction at the graduate 
level in the arts and sciences.” 

In June 1869, when the correspon- 
dence begins, Howells was thirty-two. 
He was known as the author of two 
volumes of sketches, entitled Venetian 
Life (1866) and Italian Journeys 


* Catalogue ... of Harvard University, 
1869-70 (Cambridge, 1869), pp. 102-103; 
Samuel E. Morison, Three Centuries of Har- 
vard, 1636-1936 (Cambridge, 1942), pp. 306, 
333-334; Tbe Development of Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1869-1929, ed. Samuel E. Morison 
(Cambridge, 1930), Pp 453; Francis G. Pea- 
body, ‘The Germ of the Graduate School,’ 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, XXVII 
(1918-19), 176-181. 

* The letters from Eliot to Howells are in 
the Howells Collection in the Houghton 
Lib. of Harvard University, those from 
Howells to Eliot in the Presidents’ Papers in 
the Harvard University Archives. They are 

ublished with the kind permission a the 

resident and Fellows of Harvard College. 
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(1867), and of poems and articles in 
various periodicals; he had had the ad- 
vantage of a brief association with 
Edwin L. Godkin on the staff of the 
Nation; and he had been, since 1866, 
the sub-editor, under James T. Fields, 
of the Atlantic Monthly. Since Fields 
was in Europe, the responsibilities of 
the editorship rested for the time 
being on Howells’ shoulders. Eliot 
was thirty-five; he had been President 
of Harvard University for approxi- 
mately one month. 


Eliot to Howells, 9 June 1869 
W" D. Howells Esq. 
Dear Sir, 


I have it in mind to make an experi- 
ment next year in “post-graduate” in- 
struction. We have what are called Uni- 
versity lectureships— appointments for 
one year without salary from the College 
funds. Suppose that the following gentle- 
men would join to give a course of les- 
sons (three a week) through the whole 
year on modern literature, viz. yourself, 
Profs Lowell, Child & Cutler of Cam- 
bridge, Bocher of Boston & Whitney of 
Yale, I think that perhaps 20 competent 
students, men and women, might be 
brought together. I should propose to 
charge a fee of $150. for the year & to 
divide the proceeds among the teachers. 
The instruction ought to presuppose a 
knowledge of French, German & Italian, 
and to be decidedly above the under- 
graduate level 

Formal lectures are less my notion 
than talks out of a full mind. The whole 
time of the students should be claimed 
and the course should end with a thor- 
ough examination. 

In order to maintain a steady course 
of three lessons a week each teacher 
would have to undertake about 18 les- 
sons, if the whole number of lessons 
were equally divided among six teachers. 
Equal division might not be practicable 


however. Probably you might choose 
those six weeks out of the year which 
would be most convenient for you. The 
appointment would be but for one year 
and would commit you to nothing be- 
yond this one experiment. 

I hope very much that you will ac- 
cept this function. In order to satisfy 
the demand of the community for high 
instruction, the men who are able must 
also be willing to teach. Further, to find 
the right way we must make experi- 
ments, and I consider this experiment 
a[n] easy safe and promising one. 

I have addressed no one, as yet, on this 
subject except Prof. Child. He accepts. 

As I have not yet imparted my notion 
to the College authorities, I beg you to 
regard this note as entirely confidential. 

Very truly Yours 
Charles W. Eliot 
Brookline 
9 June 1869 


Eliot to Howells, 14 June 1869 
My Dear Mr Howells, 

Will you talk with Prof. Child or 
Lowell about that post-graduate course 
of instruction in modern literature of 
which I wrote to you some days ago? 
I want to make my arrangements within 
ten days, if possible. Let me add to 
what I said before, that formal lectures 
are not at all desired, but rather talks, 
readings with comment, and directions to 
the students about their own reading — 
in short nothing of the popular lecture, 
but rather conversations. 


Sincerely Yours 
Charles W. Eliot 
Brookline 


14 June ’69 
Howells to Eliot, 14 June 1869 
Cambridge, June 14, 1869. 
My dear Sir: 


I waited before answering your first 
letter to do what you suggest in your 
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second, and having talked with Mr. 
Lowell, I think I understand what would 
be desired of me in your proposed course 
of postgraduate lectures. I am deeply 
sensible of the honor you have done me 
in asking my co-operation, and of the 
advantages of a connection with the 
University and association with the men 
you have enlisted in your enterprise, but 
at present, I am so far from seeing any 
change in editorial duties which absorb 
all my time, that I ought not to accept 
the position offered me. While Mr. 
Fields is absent I cannot shape my future 
at all, and I am not certain that his re- 
turn would give me the required leisure 
for work which I am still very loath to 
decline. This is the only answer I can 
make now, with most sincere thanks for 
your gratifying remembrance of me. 


Yours very truly, 
W. D. Howells. 
Mr. Eliot. 


Eliot to Howells, 16 June 1869 
My dear Mr Howells, 


I am not in the least satisfied with your 
refusal of the proposition I made to you. 
It is not at all necessary for you to un- 
dertake much—a dozen lessons would 
be a valuable contribution. Moreover 
you could take an author or a subject 
which you have already treated, if you 
chose. I am afraid that you don’t appre- 
ciate how little we want set discourses. 
Your editorial labors have no business to 
engross you to the extent of preventing 
you from doing this thing. Ask Lowell 
if that isn’t the exact truth. I beg a re- 
consideration and an acceptance, for 
such a month of the year as is most con- 
venient to you. 

Sincerely Yours 
Charles W. Eliot 
Brookline 


16 June 1869 


Howells to Eliot, 27 June 1869 


Cambridge, June 27, 1869. 
My dear Sir: 

I cannot excuse myself for my delay 
in replying to your last letter, but I can 
at least account for it by saying that 
many unusual cares and anxieties, as well 
as labors, postponed from day to day my 
purpose of thinking over again the mat- 
ter of the professorship, until to-night 
Mr. Lowell came with your reason for 
pressing me to a prompt decision. I beg 
you to accept my sincere regrets for 
what was not so much negligence as it 
seemed to be, and to believe that I fully 
appreciated your kindness in giving me 
an opportunity to reconsider my first 
answer. But it does not seem possible to 
return any other. In undertaking the 
work you propose, I should be “rending 
off the habit of a life-time,” and entering 
upon a new field with a risk of failure 
which I could not afford to incur, and 
with the certainty of involving myself 
in a great deal of trouble—for I take 
things hard. What seems so easy and 
natural to Mr. Lowell would be full of 
difficulty and dismay to me: it would 
come to my writing out carefully every 
word I should have to say; and even 
with some modification of my place on 
the Atlantic, I should be at a loss for 
the opportunity to prepare twelve or 
twenty lectures. 

I feel that I am turning my back upon 
a chance that a different man could use 
to life-long advantage; but instinct, 
which wont stay reasoned down, tells 
me I had better run from it. 

I am most heartily obliged to you, and 
shall never cease to feel the honor you 
have done me. 

Yours very truly 
W. D. Howells 
Chas. W. Eliot, Esqre. 


The means by which Howells’ con- 
sent to Eliot’s proposal was finally 
won are not revealed in the corre- 
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spondence between the two men, but 
the information is supplied in a letter 
that Howells wrote to his wife under 
date of 23 [i. e., 28?] June 1869. 


Last evening Mr. Lowell came on the 
part of President Eliot to urge me to a 
second decision about the lectureship. I 
ran in to see Osgood about some possible 
future partial freedom from proof read- 
ing, and he promised that they would 
give me time to prepare those lectures 
anyway; so I came home, and wrote a 
letter to Mr. Eliot declining the office 
again on general principles. This morn- 
ing Mr. Eliot not having received my 
letter, came personally to urge me, and 
I “took it for a sign” and accepted! So 
I’m a professor in spite of myself. I told 
him what a superficial fellow I was, and 
warned him of his risk, but it made no 
difference.’ 


Howells’ published letters contain 
two other passages about his Harvard 
lectures. To Henry James he wrote, 
18 July 1869: 


I don’t know whether you'll have heard 
of the honor conferred on me by the new 
president of Harvard; but at any rate I'll 
do myself the pleasure to tell you of it. 
He’s asked me to deliver one set of lec- 
tures in a course to post-graduates; and 
accordingly I’m to lecture along with 
Lowell, Child and Whitney. Ci pensi! 
Of course I take modern Italian litera- 
ture, not knowing anything else, and 
feeling secure in the general ignorance 
concerning that.‘ 


A letter to James Russell Lowell 
contains a lively report on the course, 


* Life in Letters of William Dean Howells, 
ed. Mildred Howells (Garden City, N. Y., 
1928), I, 139. ‘Osgood’ was James Ripley 
Osgood of the firm of Fields, Osgood, & Co., 
124 Tremont Street, Boston, the publishers 
of the Atlantic Montbly. 

* Life in Letters, I, 144-145. 


written 22 May 1870, as it was drawing 
to a close. 


I sent, as you suggested, and I desired, 
the ticket to Mrs. Lowell’s sister, and 
I’ve secured thereby a most patient lis- 
tener to the lectures on New Italian Lit- 
erature, which are now making such a 
stir on Sacramento street. The theatri- 
cal people say that a “paper house” is 
always very cold and inapplausive as 
compared with a “pay house,” but so far, 
my free tickets have brought me greater 
glory than the subscriptions have. The 
base-ball club seduced all the male stu- 
dents away from my class, but the gen- 
tlemen who come in on my passes were 
there, to a martyr. I have bribed the 
barbarian darky by the way, and now 
anybody comes that likes. The college 
Steward himself should not be shut out. 
I’ve an audience of twenty, and the qual- 
ity is even more distinguished than the 
quantity. Up to the close of yesterday 
the lectures had not been received with 
yells of derision— Mr. Child, for ex- 
ample, did not hiss, once, nor Mr. Long- 
fellow ask to have the lecturer put out — 
and so I’m emboldened to ask if I 
couldn’t, quite unexpectedly to myself, 
be invited to give the things at Cornell 
next year. I really think they’re not so 
dull as they might be, nor so absolutely 
void of instruction; but if you don’t care 
to suggest the matter to Mr. White, by 
all means, don’t. If you do, I shall await 
the result in modest ignorance of the 
whole affair.5 


Although the instructors of the two 
groups ‘made a constellation of talent 


* Life in Letters, 1, 155-156. Lowell had 
been one of the non-resident lecturers se- 
cured for newly founded Cornell by Presi- 
dent Andrew D. White, and had, apparently 
unknown to Howells, suggested Howells to 
White as a lecturer as early as 12 December 
1869 (New Letters of James Russell Lowell, 
ed. M. A. DeWolfe Howe, New York, 1932, 
p- 153). Nothing tangible developed, though 
there was still a possibility, at least in How- 
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more brilliant than had ever been seen, 
or perhaps has ever been seen again, 
in American academic life,’ * the Uni- 
versity Courses of Instruction were 
not a success. As one of those who at- 
tended the course in Philosophy 
wrote: 


. . . The immediate results of both enter- 
prises were meagre enough to reassure 
those who hoped to keep the College in 
the narrow path of undergraduate in- 
struction. Three students (men) regis- 
tered for both Courses; six for the Mod- 
ern Literature series (all women); and 
four for the Course in Philosophy (one 
woman). “No one,” President Eliot re- 
marked in his report in 1870, “desired to 
undergo examination in the Course in 
Modern Literature. Four graduates of 
the College presented themselves for ex- 
amination in the Courses of instruction 
in Philosophy.” The new opportunity 
was greeted for the most part as an in- 
tellectual recreation, and the first chance 
ever offered to women to secure aca- 
demic credit by a Harvard examination 
was lost.? 


Consequently, in 1870-71 the Uni- 
versity Courses of Instruction were 
dropped, or rather re-absorbed by the 
University Lectures, which had never 
been entirely abandoned. Under this 
system of short, unrelated courses 
with fees ranging from $3.50 to $15.00 
per course, Howells gave eighteen 
lectures on the subject of ‘Modern 


ells’ mind, as late as April 1871 (unpublished 
letter of Howells to Lowell, 11 April 1871, 
at Houghton, and Life in Letters, I, 164). 

At the time of the present letter to Lowell, 
Howells had already been reappointed to 
the University Lectureship at Harvard, as is 
shown by an official communication of Eliot 
as President, dated 15 March 1870, at Hough- 
ton. 

*Peabody, Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, 
XXVII, 176. 

* Peabody, H. G. M., XXVII, 176-177. 


Italian Poetry and Comedy,’ for which 
the fee was $5.00.° 

A last letter in the series shows Eliot 
characteristically pertinacious. 


Eliot to Howells, 20 April 1871 


20 Apr. 1871. 
Dear Mr Howells, 

I hope that you will consent to repeat 
next year the course of lectures on Italian 
Literature which you are now delivering. 
I want to try next year a modification of 
the experiment by so arranging the lec- 
tures that courses naturally related shall 
fill consecutive hours. For Example, I 
would have Lowell’s, Child’s, Bocher’s 
and your course going on simultane- 
ously, & have them paired so that two 
lectures should always be the fruit of one 
excursion from Boston or a remote part 
of Cambridge. Hoping for a favorable 
reply, I am 

Very truly yours 


Charles W. Eliot 
W" D. Howells Esq 


No reply to this letter has been 
found. Howells was not one of the 
University Lecturers during 1871-72, 
the final year of this experiment. 

Both the University Lectures and 
(with somewhat greater reason) the 
University Courses of Instruction have 
been termed, by different writers, the 
‘germ’ of the Graduate School. Ac- 
tually neither was a fruitful step 
towards the goal of systematic post- 
graduate instruction in the Arts and 
Sciences at Harvard. In January 1872, 
the University started again on a new 
tack, by establishing the degrees of 
Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of 
Science, and reforming the degree of 


* A Catalogue of the Officers and Students 
of Harvard University for the Academic 
Year 1870-71, p. 110. 
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Master of Arts. The graduate depart- 
ment thus begun was the predecessor 
of the present Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, which was estab- 
lished, under the name of Graduate 


School of Harvard University, in 
1890.® 
KIMBALL C. ELkins 


* Development of Harvard University, pp. 
454-455. 


The Birth of an International Bank 


N unequaled collection of printed 
A and manuscript material deal- 
ing with the organization of 
the Bank for International Settlements 
has been presented to the Harvard 
College Library by Walter Lichten- 
stein, 00, A.M. 1901, Ph.D. 1907, who 
was General Secretary of the Organi- 
zation Committee for the Bank, which 
met in Baden-Baden from 3 October 
to 13 November 1929. Some of the ma- 
terial deals with The Hague Con- 
ference of which the Baden-Baden 
Conference was a subsidiary. 
Establishment of the Bank was called 
for by the Young Plan for handling 
German reparations following World 
War I. The Young Plan itself did not 
have a long life, for payments ceased 
with the Hoover moratorium of 1931 
and were never resumed; the Bank, 
however, is still a useful and important 
organism that continues ‘to promote 
the codperation of central banks, to 
provide additional facilities for inter- 
national financial operations, and to 
act as trustee or agent in regard to 
international financial settlements en- 
trusted to it.’ More than 1,500 books 
and articles dealing with the bank 
during its first twenty years of ex- 
istence were listed in a bibliography 
published during 1951.1 
*Giuseppe Ugo Papi, The First Twenty 
Years of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments (Rome, 1951), pp. 155-270. 


The climax of the 1929 meeting was 
described in the following words by 
Time: 


Seventeen minutes flat was the time it 
took Germany’s famed “Iron Man,” Dr. 
Hjalmar Horace Greeley Schacht, to 
read entirely through before he would 
sign, last week, the Charter and Statutes 
of Europe’s new Bank for International 
Settlements (Time, Sept. 23 et seq.). The 
official text, adopted after a six-week 
negotiation by world potent bankers at 
Baden-Baden, is in English. Delegates 
from the U. S., Britain, France, Italy and 
Japan signed without conning over a 
document with which all, including Dr. 
Schacht, were excessively familiar. That 
made six signatures. The seventh — Bel- 
gium’s — was not affixed last week. The 
Belgian delegates huffed and withdrew 
(Time, Nov. 18) when Basle, Switzer- 
land, was selected instead of Brussels as 
the bank site. 

Last week’s pen-squiggling was provi- 
sional. Potent though they are, the 
bankers must submit their handiwork to 
statesmen of the Great Powers and small 
Belgium at a Second Hague Conference, 
expected to convene within six weeks. 
Last week, however, the Baden-Baden 
bankers did what they could to make 
their signatures imposing. They had no 
Great Seal. They could not use the seals 
of their own banks, sacred to commerce. 
But the smart Chicagoan secretary of the 
Conference, Dr. Lichtenstein, had a 
watchcharm seal: “W. L.” Pressing this 
upon a hot red splotch of wax, Mr. 
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Lichtenstein sealed with humorous pom- 
posity a business paper more vital than 
many a treaty. In effect it is the blue- 
print design for a giant cash register 
through which Germany will pay some 
nine billion-dollars in Reparations over 
58 years.” 


It has been observed already that 
payments continued for only two 
years rather than for fifty-eight, and 
there are minor inaccuracies in Time’s 
acount: The official text is in French, 
and the seal, which forms a part of 
Dr Lichtenstein’s gift to the Library, 
was not a watch-charm, but had been 
made specifically to serve the purpose 
that it did serve. The official records 
are supplemented by four volumes and 
two boxes containing receipts, cor- 
respondence, memorabilia, and mis- 
cellaneous items such as the seal. 

Dr Lichtenstein had helped to col- 
lect historical materials for the Har- 
vard Library many years before he 
produced such materials at the 1929 
meeting. He was a member of the 
Library staff from 1903 until 1908, 
and was Curator of the Hohenzollern 
Collection of the Library 1905-06 and 
1908-19. After becoming librarian of 
Northwestern University in 1908, he 
made several buying trips to Europe 


* Time, XIV (25 November 1929), 25-26. 


and Latin America on behalf of Har- 
vard and other American libraries. In 
1918 he left librarianship for banking. 
Following his retirement from the 
vice-presidency of The First National 
Bank of Chicago in 1945, he went to 
Germany to take charge of financial 
institutions in the American Zone 
under the High Commissioner, Gen- 
eral Lucius D. Clay. He was appointed 
Honorary Curator of German History 
in the Harvard College Library in 
1954. Besides the papers relating to 
the Baden-Baden Conference, Dr 
Lichtenstein has given his library to 
Harvard. Some of the material is de- 
posited in the Houghton Library, 
while to the Baker Library of the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration have gone all his business cor- 
respondence and the documents and 
papers he accumulated as secretary 
(1926-48) of the Federal Advisory 
Council of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Dr Lichtenstein has willed to 
Harvard his ninety volumes of per- 
sonal diaries covering a period of 
nearly sixty years. However, these as 
well as certain correspondence are not 
to be made accessible for another 
twenty-five years. Finally, the bound 
volumes of his notes of the lecture 
courses he took while a student are 
deposited in the Harvard Archives. 


News of the Libraries 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


HE Harvard Law School Li- 
brary has recently acquired one 
of the two known copies of the 


first extant printing of The Capitall 
Lawes of New-England, London, 


1643, presented by the West Publish- 
ing Company of St Paul, Minesota, 
‘as a mark of respect for the contribu- 
tion which the Harvard Law School 
has made to legal education.’ The sig- 
nificance of this document will be set 
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force in an article by Professor Mark 
Howe to appear in the Spring 1955 
issue of the BULLETIN. 

The Elihu Root Room of the Har- 
vard Law Library has initiated a series 
of suggested reading lists, to appear 
four times each school year. The 
first list, issued in September 1955, 
Biographies of the Justices of the 
United States Supreme Court, appro- 
priately coincided with the celebra- 
tion by the Law School of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
John Marshall. The second list, No- 
vember 1955, Articles on the Justices 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
rounds out the subject of the first. 

There are three special bibliogra- 
phies in process at the Law Library. 
A union list of Japanese-character law 
books in twenty-seven American li- 
braries is being prepared in connec- 
tion with the recataloguing of the 
Japanese collection in the Law Li- 
brary, and should be ready for pub- 
lication in 1956. Work has begun on 
the recataloguing of the Soviet law 
collection, with an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of all Harvard University hold- 
ings in this field as the ultimate aim. 
Finally, plans are being drawn for a 
selected bibliography of Israeli legal 
publications. 


BAKER LIBRARY 
PUBLICATION 


EFERENCE List No. 17, Business 

R tert A Reading List for 
Students and Business Men, 

was issued by the Baker Library, Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 


ministration, in November 1955. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE VON 
MISES RILKE COLLECTION 


HE Insel Verlag, Wiesbaden, 
Germany, has undertaken the 
publication of a catalogue of 
the collection of Rainer Maria Rilke 
assembled by the late Richard von 
Mises, Gordon McKay Professor of 
Aerodynamics and Applied Mathe- 
matics at Harvard. This collection, 
the most complete known of Rilke’s 
printed works, and including a num- 
ber of manuscripts, was acquired by 
the College Library in December 1953 
by purchase through the Amy Lowell 
Fund. 

It is appropriate that the catalogue 
should appear under the imprint of 
the Insel Verlag, publisher of Rilke’s 
own works. Professor von Mises’ 
cards, edited and arranged by Dr Wal- 
ter Grossmann, of the College Library 
staff, will form the basis of the com- 
pilation. Publication is anticipated 
during 1956. The Insel Verlag will 
act as distributor. 


SEZNEC LECTURES 


wo illustrated lectures, ‘Visit- 
ing the Fogg with Diderot’ and 
‘Diderot and the Ghost of 
Tiresias,’ were presented in the Fogg 
Art Museum on 1 and 2 December 
1955 by Professor Jean Seznec, for- 
merly of Harvard and now of All 
Souls College, Oxford. The lectures 
were under the auspices of the Fogg 
Museum, the Houghton Library, and 
the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages. A special exhibition of Di- 
derot was shown conjointly in Hough- 
ton. 
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STORY VIEW OF 
HARVARD 


HE Department of Printing and 
Graphic Arts of the College 
Library has issued, as the sev- 

enth publication in its series Historic 
Harvard and Cambridge Views, a re- 
production of ‘A N.W. View of Hol- 
lis, Harvard and Massachusetts Halls’ 
painted in water color by Joseph Story 
in 1795. Story, later the youngest 
Justice appointed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the first 
Dane Professor of Law at Harvard, 
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and a member of the Corporation and 
of the Board of Overseers, painted the 
picture at the age of fifteen shortly 
after he had entered the class of 1798. 
The original now hangs in the Presi- 
dent’s office in Massachusetts Hall. 

The reproduction, executed in col- 
lotype by the Meriden Gravure Com- 
pany and hand colored, measures 9% 
by 15 inches. Copies, at $5.00 each, 
may be ordered from the Department 
of Printing and Graphic Arts, Hough- 
ton Library, Harvard University. Cer- 
tain other views in this same series are 
still available. 
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